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Soviet-Polish Frontier 


A WORKING AGREEMENT NECESSARY 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, December 15, 1944 


N opening this debate | find myself in a position to read 

to the House again some extracts from the carefully 

considered statement that I made to them in February 
after | returned from Teheran and also in October of the 
present year. 

When I read them over again last night in preparation 
for this debate, I found it very difficult to improve upon 
them or to alter them in any way. This may accuse me of 
infertility of mind, but it also gives me some confidence that 
I have not misled the House or felt myself stultified, in all 
respects at any rate, by the harsh, unforeseeable movement of 
events. 

It is not often that one wishes to repeat what one has 
said two months ago, still less ten months ago. But I pro- 
pose to do so because in no other way and in no other words 
can I remind the House and bring home to them the grim, 
bare bones of the Polish problem. 

On Feb. 22 I said that at Teheran I took occasion to 
raise personally with Marshal Stalin the question of the 
future of Poland. I pointed out that it was in fulfillment 
of our guarantee to Poland that Great Britain declared war 
on Nazi Germany and that we had never weakened in our 
resolve, even in the period when we were all alone, and the 
fate of the Polish nation held prime place in the thoughts 
and policies of the British Government and the British 
Parliament. 

STALIN’s Promises CITED 


It was with great pleasure that I heard from Marshal 
Stalin that he, too, was resolved upon the creation and 
maintenance of a strong, integral, independent Poland as 
one of the leading Powers in Europe. He several times 
repeated this declaration in public. I am convinced that 
that represents the settled policy of the Soviet Union. 

Here | may remind the House that we ourselves have 
never in the past guaranteed on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment any particular frontier line to Poland. We did 





not approve the Polish occupation of Vilna in 1920, and the 
British view in 1919 stands expressed in the so-called Curzon 
Line, which attempted to deal, at any rate partially, with 
the problem. 

I have always held the view that all questions of terri- 
torial settlement and adjustment should stand until the 
end of the war and that the victorious Powers should then 
arrive at a formal and final agreement governing the ar- 
ticulation of Europe as a whole. 

However, the advance of Russian armies in the Polish 
regions in which the Polish underground army is active 
makes it indispensable that some kind of friendly working 
agreement should be arrived at to govern wartime condi- 
tions and to enable all anti-Hitlerite forces to work to- 
gether against the common foe. 

During the last few weeks the Foreign Secretary and I 
have consulted with the Polish Government in London, with 
the object of establishing a working agreement upon which 
the fighting forces can act and upon which I trust a loyal 
comradeship may be built between Russians and Poles. 


INTENSE SYMPATHY WITH POoLeEs 


I have intense sympathy with the policies of that heroic 
race, whose national spirit centuries of misfortune cannot 
quench, and I also have sympathy with the Russians. Twice 
in our lifetime Russia has been violently assaulted by Ger- 
many, many millions of Russians have been slain, and vast 
tracts of Russian soil have been devastated as a result of 
repeated German aggression. Russia has the right of re- 
assurance against future attacks from the west and we are 
going all the way with her to see that she gets it not only 
by the might of her arms, but with the appreval and assent 
of the United Nations. 

The liberation of Poland may presently be achieved by 
Russian armies after those armies have suffered millions of 
casualties in breaking the German military machine. I can- 
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not feel that Russian demands for reassurance about her 


western frontiers go beyond the limit of what is reasonable 
or just. Marshal Stalin and I also spoke of, and agreed 
upon, the need for Poland to obtain compensation at the 
expense of Germany, both in the north and west. I said 
that nearly a year ago. I have nothing to alter in it from 
the point of view of His Majesty’s Government. 

On Oct. 27, more recently, I reported upon my last visit 
to Moscow and said the most urgent and burning question 
was, of course, that of Poland. Here again I speak words 
of hope, of hope reinforced by confidence—but I am afraid 
this does not hold in the same degree at the present time. 


To abandon hope in this matter would indeed be to sur- 
render to despair. 


‘Two Cruciat Issues INVOLVED 

In this sphere there are two crucial issues. The first is 
the question of the western frontier of Poland and new 
territory to be added to Poland in the north and west. The 
second is the relation of the Polish Government with the 
Lublin National Liberation Committee. On these two 
points, apart from many subsidiary and ancillary points, we 
held a series of conferences with both parties. 

I wish I could tell the House we reached a solution of these 
problems. It is certainly not for want of trying. I am quite 
certain we have got a great deal nearer—this is subject to 
some review in the light of events. I hope Mikolajezyk will 
soon return to Moscow and it will be a great disappoint- 
ment to the sincere friends of Poland if an agreed arrange- 
ment cannot be made which will enable him to form a Polish 
(jovernment on Polish soil, a Government recognized by the 
Cjreat Powers and indeed by all these Governments of the 
United Nations which now recognize the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. 

‘Though | do not underrate the difficulties which remain, 
it is a comfort to feel that Britain and Russia and I do not 
doubt, the United States are all firmly agreed on the re- 
creation of a free, independent, sovereign Poland loyal to 
the Allies and friendly to her great neighbor and liberator 
Russia. 

Speaking more particularly for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it is our persevering and constant aim that the Polish 
people, after their suffering and vicissitudes, should find in 
Europe an abiding home and resting place which, though it 
may not entirely coincide or correspond with the pre-war 
frontier of Poland, will nevertheless be adequate for the 
needs of the Polish nation and not inferior in character and 
quality, taking the picture as a whole, with that they 
previously possessed, 


Warns Acainst WasTE OF TIME 


These are critical days and it would be a great pity if 
the time were wasted in indecision or protracted negotia- 
tions. If the Polish Government had taken the advice we 
tendered at the beginning of this year, the additional com- 
plications produced by the formation of the Polish National 
Committee of Liberation at Lublin would not have arisen; 
and anything like prolonged delay in settlement can only 
have the effect of hampering common action which the 
Poles and Russians and the rest of the Allies are taking 
against Germany. I hope no time will be lost in pressing 
these discussions to a successful conclusion. 

The hopes I thought it necessary to express in October 
have failed. When Mikolajezyk left Moscow, my hope was 
that he would return within a week or so with the authority 
of the Polish Government in London to agree about the 





Polish frontier on the basis of the Curzon Line and its 
prolongation to the southward called the Curzon Line “A,” 
which passed on the Russian side of Lwow. 

I have several times drawn Mikolajczyk’s attention to the 
dangers of delay. Had he been able to return after the very 
friendly conversations which passed between him and Mr. 
Stalin and also the conversations which he had with the mem- 
bers of the Lublin National Committee—had he been able 
to return with the assent of his colleagues, I believe that the 
difficulties inherent in the formation of a Polish Government 
in harmony with the Lublin Committee might well have 
been overcome. 

In that case he would be at this moment at the head of a 
Polish Government on Polish soil recognized by all the 
United Nations and awaiting the advance of Russian armies 
moving farther into Poland as the country is delivered from 
the Germans. He was also assured in this task the friend- 
ship and friendly help of Marshal Stalin. 


RESPECT FOR PoLIsH LEADERS 


Thus he could, at every stage, have established good rela- 
tions between the Polish underground movement and the 
advancing Russians, and a Polish administration would have 
been set up by him in newly delivered regions as they ex- 
panded. I have the greatest respect for Mr. Mikolajezyk 
and his able colleagues whom we met, Mr. Romer and Mr. 
Grabski. I am sure that they are more qualified to fill the 
place of the late General Sikorski than any other of the 
Polish leaders. 

After endless discussions, into some of which we were 
drawn on Mr. Mikolajcezyk’s return from Moscow, the 
Poles utterly failed to obtain agreement. In consequence, 
on Nov. 21 Mr. Mikolajezyk and Mr. Romer and other 
Ministers resigned from the Polish Government, which has 
heen almost entirely reconstituted in a form which, in some 
respects, I am certainly not able to applaud. 

Mr. Mikolajezyk and his friends remain, in the view of 
His Majesty’s Government, the only light that burns for 
Poland in the immediate future. Just as I said that if the 
Polish Government had agreed in the early part of this year 
upon a frontier, there never would have been any Lublin 
Committee to which Soviet Russia has committed herself, 
so now I say that if Mr. Mikolajezyk could swiftly have 
returned to Moscow early in November, as he hoped and 
expected to do, with the power to conclude an agreement of 
frontier line, Poland might now take her full place in the 
ranks of the nations contending against Germany and would 
have the full support and friendship of Marshal Stalin and 
the Soviet Government. 

That opportunity too is for the time being suspended. 
This prospect vanished like the last and it remained one of 
the stories of the Sibylline Books in which, on every occa- 
sion, the price remained the same and the number of vol- 
umes decreased until at the last they had to be bought on 
the most unfavorable of terms. 


SeveRE Orpeat For MIKOLAJCZYK 


Mr. Mikolajezyk’s ordeal has been a most severe and 
painful one. Torn between love of his country and _ in- 
tense desire to reach a settlement with her mighty neighbor, 
which was most abhorrent to many of his fellow country- 
men, and confronted with the obstinate, inflexible resistance 
of his London colleagues and their veto, like the veto which 
plaved so great a part in the former ruin of Poland, in these 
circumstances Mr. Mikolajczyk decided to resign. 

Almost a month has passed since then and, I imagine, the 
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prospects of reconciliation between the Polish Government 
and the Lublin Committee with the Soviet Govefnment be- 
hind them have definitely receded, though they might 
perhaps advancé again were Mr. Mikolajczyk able to speak 
with authority for the Polish nation. The consequences of 
this recession of hopes of this working agreement between 
Russia and the Poles has been masked to British eyes by the 
fact that the Russian armies on the long Vistula front have 
been motionless and if and when they move forward, as 
move forward they surely will, and the Germans are ex- 
pelled from large new tracts of Poland, the authority of the 
Lublin Committee and the area it administers will grow in 
its contacts with the Soviets more intimate and strong. 

I do not know what misfortunes will attend such develop- 
ments. The absence of agreement may well be grievous for 
Poland and the relationship and misunderstanding between 
the advancing Russian armies and the Polish Underground 
movement may take forms which will be most painful to all 
who have the permanent well-being of Poland and the re- 
lationship between Poland and Russia at heart. 

The fact that a Prime Minister resigns from a Govern- 
ment and that a new Government is born does not, of course, 
affect the form of diplomatic relationships between States. 
We still recognize the Polish Government as the Govern- 
ment of Poland, as we have done since they reached our 
shores in the early part of this war. This, of course, has 
been continued up to the present by all the rest of the United 
Nations, except Russia only, which is most concerned and is 
the power whose armies will be the first to enter the heart 


of Poland. 


200 Mies on BALTic FoR PoLAND 


It is a source of grief to me that these forces have not 
been joined together more closely against the common foe. 
I cannot accept the view that the arrangements proposed 
about the frontier are not solid and satisfactory or that they 
would not give to Poland that abiding home I spoke about 
in February. 

If Poland gives Lwow and the surrounding area on tlhe 
south known as the Curzon Line A, if Poland makes this 
concession and these lands are joined to the Ukraine, Poland 
will gain in the north all of East Prussia south and west of 
Koenigsberg, including Danzig, one of the most magnificent 
cities in the world, famous for centuries and the great 
gathering place for the trade of the Baltic and indeed of the 
world. Instead of the threatened and artificial corridor built 
up so laboriously after the last war, Poland would stretch 
broadly along the Baltic on a front of 200 miles. The Poles 
are free, so far as Russia and Great Britain are concerned, 
to extend their territories at the expense of Germany to the 
west. 

I do not propose to go into the exact details, but an ex- 
tension in which they will be supported by Britain and 
Russia, bound together as they are by a twenty-year alliance 
—this extension will mean in the west and north territories 
more important and more highly developed than those they 
lose in the east. 

We hear of one-third of Poland to be ceded, but that 
includes vast tracts of the Pripet Marshes, a most desolate 
region which, though it swells acreage, does not add to the 
wealth of those who own it. 

Thus I have set before the House what, in outline, is 
the offer which the Russians, on whom the main burden of 
liberation still falls, make to the Polish people. I cannot 
believe that such an offer should be rejected by Poland. It 
has, of course, to be accompanied by the disentanglement of 


peoples in the west and north and transference of several 
millions of people would have to be effected from east to 
west, or to north, and because that is what is proposed, the 
total expulsion of Germans from the areas to be acquired 
by Poland in the west and north, for expulsion is the method 
which, so far as we have been able to see, will be most satis- 
factory and lasting. 


No MIUxtTurR_E or POPULATION 


There will be no mixture of population to cause endless 
struggle, as in Alsace-Lorraine. A clean sweep will be made. 
I am not alarmed at the prospect of the disentanglement of 
population nor even am I alarmed by these large transfer- 
ences which are more possible than they ever were before, 
through modern conditions. 

The disentanglement of populations which took place be- 
tween Greece and Turkey after the last war was in many 
ways successful and has produced friendly relations between 
Greece and Turkey ever since. That disentanglement which 
at first seemed impossible to achieve and about which it was 
said that it would strip Turkish life in Anatolia of so many 
extra services, and about which it was said that the extra 
population could never be assimilated and sustained by 
Greece, that disentanglement solved problems which before 
had been the cause of immense friction, of wars and of 
rumors of wars. 

Nor do I see that there should not be room in Germany 
for the German population of East Prussia and of other ter- 
ritories I have mentioned. After all, six million or seven 
million Germans have been killed already in this dreadful 
war into which they did not hesitate for a second time in this 
generation to plunge all Europe and the world. 

At present we are told that there are ten million or twelve 
million prisoners, or foreigners, used as slaves in Germany, 
who will, we hope, be restored to their own homes and lands 
when victory is gained. Moreover, we may expect that many 
more Germans will be killed in fighting which will occupy 
spring and summer and which will involve the fiercest and 
largest battles fought in this war. 

When these matters which arose were first foreshadowed 
by me to the House, British and American armies had not 
landed on the Continent. France had not been liberated. 
She was powerless, not like now when she is rising with 
great rapidity to a strong and fine position among the na- 
tions of the world. The armies of General Eisenhower were 
still gathering on this island and not along the Rhine where 
they are now growing in strength as great waves of Amer- 
ican manhood cross the Atlantic and take their place in the 
crusade and in the line of battle. 

Nor had the Russians advanced to the Vistula. Vast dis- 
tances separated them even from the frontiers of Poland. 
Nor was one large German Army cut off in the peninsula 
which has Memel and Libau as its bases. There was not 
that great position which Russian armies hold in the ex- 
treme north, nor was their left hand reaching out beyond 
Budapest in the south, threatening advance into the very 
heart of Austria. Nor had Rome been occupied, nor the 
Apennines pierced. 


SiITuATION Has CHANGED VASTLY 


In those days the Poles might well have had some show 
of reason in asking whether the Great Allies would have 
power, even if they were so minded, to deliver new territory 
to Poland which was to compensate her for what she was 
giving up in the east. 

But the situation has changed vastly in favor of the Allies 
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and it seems also extremely unlikely that after the spring 
and summer campaigns have been fought, if it be necessary 
to go so far in the business, and we shall go whatever dis- 
tance is necessary to complete our object, it seems extremely 
unlikely that the evil, hateful forces in Germany who con- 
ceived and planned and began this war will have power to 
restrict the decision of the peace conference or armistice- 
peace conference at which the principal victorious powers 
will be assembled. 

The prospects of final victory have in the time that has 
passed since these matters were first discussed at Teheran 
become for the Allies solid and spacious. Therefore I say 
what has always been said by the Poles when I have been 
discussing with them: “Here we know what we have to give 
up; what certainty have we of recovering compensation in 
other quarters?” 

They have much more certainty of it now than they had 
at this time last year. I cannot see any doubt whatever that 
the Great Powers, if they agree, can effect this transference 
of pepulation. 

i find great difficulty in discussing these matters because 
the attitude of the United States has not been defined with 
the precision which the British Government have thought 
it wise to use. The friendship of the United States Govern- 
ment for Poland, no less than our own, the large mass of 
Poles who have made their homes in the United States and 
who are, or are becoming, American citizens, constitutional 
difficulties of the United States in making treaties—all these 
have not enabled the Government of that great nation to 
speak in terms which I have thought it my duty, with the 
assent of my colleagues, to use in this House. 


PRESIDENT AWARE OF EVERYTHING 


We know, however, that the Government and the people 
of the United States have set their hearts upon world or- 
ganization to prevent outbreak of future wars and this world 
organization will be fatally ruptured by a quarrel between 
any of the three most powerful empires which compose the 
Grand Alliance of the United Nations. 

The President is aware of everything that has passed and 
of what is in the minds of the Russians and British. He had 
at Moscow in Mr. Averill Harriman a most accomplished 
representative in the capacity of observer and he was present 
at all, or nearly all our Polish talks on the occasion of our 
last visit. The President, therefore, has been kept fully in- 
formed, not only by the British Government but also by 
his own highly competent and distinguished representative 
and by all the many sources and channels that are open to 
the unceasing vigilance of the State Department. 

I am particularly careful not ever to pretend to speak in 
the name of any other Power unless so directed beforehand 
and I hope the House will make allowance for the care with 
which I pick my words upon this point. All I can say is 
that I have received no formal disagreement during all these 
long months upon the way in which the future of Poland 
seems to be shaping itself, or is being shaped. 

There is no doubt that when the time comes the United 
States will make their own pronouncement upon these mat- 
ters, bearing in mind, as they will, the practical aspects 
which these matters assume and also how much failure on 
the part of the three greatest Powers to work together would 
damage all our hopes for the future structure of a world 
government which, whatever else it might fail to do, will at 
any rate be equipped with all powers necessary to prevent 
outbreak of further war. 

It is asked why cannot all questions of territorial changes 








be left over to the end of che war. I think that a most 
pertinent question and it is one, in fact, which I and the 
Foreign Secretary gave in almost every case that has been 
presented to us. They must wait until the end of war. 
Armies, it is said, move here or there as they advance or 
recede. They may be in occupation of this ground or the 
other, but it is at the peace table alone that the permanent 
destiny of any land or people will be decided. Why cannot 
that be said in this case? It may be said in every case, or 
almost every case except in that of Poland. So why should 
Poland be excepted from this general rule? 


Sees TROUBLE FOR RussIAN ARMIES 


It is only for the Polish advantage and to avoid the great 
evils which might occur. Russian armies—I know nothing 
of their intentions, but speaking only of what is obvious to 
anyone who studies war maps—Russian armies will prob- 
ably during the early part of next year traverse large areas 
of Poland, driving Germans before them. If during those 
marches fierce quarrels and fighting break out between large 
sections of the Polish population and Russian troops, very 
great suffering, which can still be avoided, will infallibly 
occur and new poisoned wounds will be inflicted upon those 
who must dwell side by side in peace and in confidence and 
in good neighborliness. 

They must dwell side by side in peace and friendship if 
the tranquillity of Europe is to be assured or a smooth work- 
ing world organization for the maintenance of peace is to be 
created and maintained. All these matters are among the 
most serious which can possibly be imagined so far as our 
present lights allow. 

Our British principle has been enunciated in what I have 
said, that all territorial changes must await the conference 
at the peace table after victory has been won, but there is 
exception in principle and that exception is “changes 
mutually agreed.” It must not be forgotten that words are 
inserted in the Atlantic Charter, “No changes before the 
peace table except changes mutually agreed.” 

I am absolutely convinced that it is in the profound 
future interest of the Polish nation that they should reach 
an agreement with the Soviet Government about their dis- 
puted frontier in the east before the march of Russian armies 
through the main part of Poland takes place. That is the 
great gift that they have to give Russia, a settlement now 
at this time which gives firm title of mutual agreement te 
what might otherwise be disputed at the peace conference. 

I must, however, say, because I am most anxious that the 
House should understand the whole position, speaking on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and in a way which 
I believe will probably be held binding by our successors, 
that at that conference we shall adhere to the line which I 
am now unfolding to the House and shall not hesitate te 
proclaim that the Russians are justly and rightly treated in 
being granted the claim they make to the eastern frontiers 
along the Curzon Line as described. 

The Foreign Secretary and I have labored many months. 
We have spared no labor or travel, no risk of political re- 
buffs and consequent censure in our efforts to bring about 
that good understanding between the Poles, whom we still 


recognize, and the mighty ally which has so heavily smitten 
German military power. 


“PoLAND SHALL Be REsToRED” 


We have never weakened any way in our resolve that 
Poland shall be restored and stand erect as a sovereign in- 
dependent nation, free to model her social institutions, or 
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any institution, in any way her people choose. Frovided, I 
must say, that these are not on Fascist lines and provided 
that Poland stands loyally as a barrier and friend of Russia 
against German aggression from the west. 

In this task Poland will be aided to the full by Russian 
and British guarantee and assistance and will also, I cannot 
doubt though I cannot declare, be aided by the United 
States, acting at least through world organizations which 
we are determined to erect, which she and the whole of the 
United Nations are determined to erect for the salvation of 
mankind toiling here below from the horrors of repeated 
wars. 

Another great war, especially an ideological war, fought 
as it would be not only on frontiers but in the heart of every 
land with weapons far more destructive than men have yet 
wielded, will spell doom perhaps for many centuries of such 
civilization as we have been able to erect since history began 
to be written. It is that peril which, according to the best 
judgment of this National Government of all parties, has so 
lately renewed its troth to stand together for the duration 
of the war against Germany, that we have labored and are 
striving sincerely and faithfully to ward off. 

Other powerful States are with us on every side, some 
more powerful, perhaps, than the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth of Nations. We can only trust and can only 
try our best, and if we cannot solve the problems, we can at 


least make sure that this problem is faced in all its somber 
magnitude while time remains. I have spoken of fading 
hopes and of disappointment at failure to reach a Russo- 
Polish agreement. 

But there has been another disappointment. It has been 
found impossible to arrange any meeting of the Three Great 
Powers. We had good grounds for believing we might have 
met before Christmas. Indeed, I confidently expected that 
we should. So far, however, although the prospect is earn- 
estly desired and looked forward to, nothing definite has 
been settled. Therefore, strong authoritative, if provisional 
decisions which are now required, not only on the Russo- 
Polish question, but on a host of vital matters, political, in- 
ternational, military, economic—apart from such progress 
as can be made by correspondence and individual visits, so 
far these decisions stand at bar and wait. There ought to be 
a meeting at least of the Three Great Powers at the earliest 
possible moment. 

So far as I and the Foreign Secretary are concerned, we 
can only repeat what we have so often said, that we will 
proceed to any place at any time, under any conditions where 
we can meet the heads of our two chief allies and that we 
should welcome above all a meeting in this island, in Great 
Britain, which has waged war from the very outset and 
risked, without flinching, annihilation in the cause of 
freedom. 


The Dignity and Liberty of Man 


BASIS FOR DEMOCRACY AND PEACE 


By POPE PIUS XII 
English translation of Christmas address broadcast from the Vatican Radio Station, Vatican City, December 24, 1944 


The goodness and kindness of God our Saviour appeared. 
[Epistle to Titus, iii, 4]. 

For the sixth time since the opening of the dreadful war, 
the Christmas liturgy again hails with these words, redolent 
of peaceful serenity, the coming into our midst of God our 
Saviour. 

The humble, mean cradle of Bethlehem, by its wonderful 
charm, focuses the attention of all believers. Deep into the 
hearts of those in darkness, affliction and depression there 
sinks and pervades a great flood of light and joy. 

Heads that were bowed lift again serenely, for Christmas 
is the feast of human dignity, “the wonderful exchange by 
which the Creator of the human race, taking a living body, 
deigned to be born of a Virgin, and by His coming bestowed 
on us His divinity.” [First Antiphon of First Vespers for 
the Feast of the Circumcision. } 

But our gaze turns quickly from the babe of the crib to 
the world around us, and the sorrowful sigh of John the 
Evangelist comes to our lips: ‘‘and the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness did not comprehend it.” [ John, i, 5]. 

For alas! for the sixth time the Christmas dawn breaks 
again on battlefields spreading ever wider, on graveyards 
where are gathered the remains of victims in ever increas- 
ing numbers, on desert lands where a few tottering towers 
tell with silent pathos the story of cities once flourishing 
and prosperous, and where bells fallen or carried off no 
longer waken the inhabitants with their jubilant Christmas 
chimes. 

They are so many silent witnesses to denounce this blot 


on the story of mankind which, deliberately blind to the 
brilliance of Him who is the splendor and light of the 
Father, deliberately straying from Christ, has descended 
and fallen into chaos and into the denial of its own dignity. 

Even the little lamp is out in many majestic temples, 
in many modest chapels, where before the tabernacle it 
had shared the watches of the Divine Guest over a world 
asleep. What desolation! What contrast! Can there then 
be still hope for mankind? 


Dawn or Hoper 


Blessed be the Lord! Out from the mournful groans 
of sorrow, from the very depths of the heart-rending anguish 
of oppressed individuals and countries there arises an aura 
of hope. To an ever increasing number of noble souls 
there comes the thought, the will ever clearer and stronger, 
to make of this world, this universal upheaval, a starting 
point for a new era of far-reaching renovation, the com- 
plete reorganization of the world. 

Thus, while the armed forces continue to engage in mur- 
derous battles with weapons ever more deadly, the states- 
men, responsible leaders of nations, meet for talks, for 
conferences to determine the fundamental rights and duties 
on which should be built a community of states, and to 
blaze the trail toward a better future, more secure and 
more worthy of mankind. 

A strange paradox this, of a war whose bitterness bids 
to reach the limits of paroxysm, and of the notable prog- 
ress made in aspirations and proposals for a solid and last- 
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ing peace! Undoubtedly one may well discuss the worth, 


the feasibility, the efficacy of this or that proposal ; judg- 
ment may well be suspended in their regard, but it remains 
none the less true that the process has begun. 


THe PropLtem or Democracy 


Moreover—and this is perhaps the most important point— 
beneath the sinister lightning of the war that encompasses 
them, in the blazing heat of the furnace that imprisons 
them, the peoples have, as it were, awakened from a long 
torpor. They have assumed, in relation to the state and 
those who govern, a new attitude—one that questions, 
criticizes, distrusts. 

Taught by bitter experience, they are more aggressive 
in opposing the concentration of dictatorial power that can- 
not be censured or touched, and call for a system of govern- 
ment more in keeping with the dignity and liberty of the 
citizens. These multitudes, uneasy, stirred by the war to 
their innermost depths, are today firmly convinced—at first 
perhaps in a vague and confused way but already unyield- 
ingly—that had there been the possibility of censuring and 
correcting the actions of public authority, the world would 
not have been dragged into the vortex of a disastrous war, 
and that to avoid for the future the repetition of such a 
catastrophe we must vest efficient guarantees in the people 
itself. 

In such a psychological atmosphere, is it to be wondered 
at if the tendency toward democracy is capturing the peoples 
and winning a large measure of consent and support from 
those who hope to play a more efficient part in the destinies 
of individuals and of society? 

It is scarcely necessary to recall that, according to the 
teaching of the Church, “it is not forbidden to prefer 
temperate, popular forms of government, without prejudice, 
however, to Catholic teaching on the origin and use of 
authority,” and that “the Church does not disapprove of 
any of the various forms of government, provided they be 
per se capable of securing the good of the citizens’ [Leo 
XIII, Encyclical “Libertas,” June 20, 1888. ] 

If, then, on this feast day which commemorates both the 
benignity of the Incarnate Word and the dignity of man 
(both in its personal and social aspects) we direct our at- 
tention to the problem of democracy, examining the forms 
by which it should be directed if it is to be a true, healthy 
democracy answering the needs of the moment, our action 
shows clearly that the interest and solicitude of the Church 
looks not so much to its external structure and organization 

which depend on the special aspirations of each people— 
as to the individual himself, who, so far from being the 
object and, as it were, a merely passive element in the social 
order, is, in fact, and must be and continue to be, its subject, 
its foundation and its end. 

Given that democracy, taken in the broad sense, admits 
of various forms, and can be realized in monarchies as well 
as in republics, two questions come up for our consideration: 
First, what characteristics should distinguish the men who 
live under democracy and a democratic regime? Second, 
what characterization should distinguish the men who hold 
the reins of government in a democracy ? 


I. CHARACTERISTICS PRopER TO CITIZENS IN A 
Democratic REGIME 


To express his own views of the duties and _ sacrifices 
that are imposed on him; not compelled to obey without 
heing heard; these are two rights of the citizen which find 
in democracy, as its name implies, their expression. 

From the solidity, harmony and good results produced 


by this between the citizens and the Governemnt one may 
decide which democracy is really healthy and well balanced, 
and what is its life energy and power of expansion. 

If, then, we consider the extent and nature of the sacri- 
fices demanded of all the citizens, especially in our day when 
the activity of the State is so vast and decisive, the demo- 
cratic form of government appears to many as a postulate 
of nature imposed by reason itself. 

When, however, people call for “democracy and better 
democracy,” such a demand cannot have any other meaning 
than to place the citizen ever more in the position to hold 
his own personal opinion, to express it and to make it pre- 
vail in a fashion conducive to common good. 


PEOPLE AND “THE MAssEs” 


Hence follows a first conclusion with its practical con- 
sequence. The state does not contain in itself and does 
not mechanically bring together in a given territory a shape- 
less mass of individuals. 

It is and should in practice be the organic and organizing 
unity of a real people. The people and a shapeless multitude 
(or as it is called “the masses”) are two distinct concepts. 

The people lives and moves by its own life energy; 
the masses are inert of themselves and can only be moved 
from outside. The people lives by the fullness of life in 
the men that compose it, each of whom—at his proper place 
and in his own way—is a person conscious of his own 
responsibility and of his own views. 

The masses, on the contrary, wait for the impulse from 
outside, an easy plaything in the hands of anyone who 
exploits their instincts and impressions; ready to follow, 
in turn, today this flag, tomorrow another. 

From the exuberant life of a true people, an abundant 
rich life is diffused in the state and all its organs, instilling 
into them, with a vigor that is always renewing itself, the 
consciousness of their own responsibility, the true instinct 
for the common good. 

The elementary power of the masses, deftly managed 
and employed, the state also can utilize; in the ambitious 
hands of one or of several who have been artificially brought 
together for selfish aims, the state itself, with the support 
of the masses, reduced to the minimum status of a mere 
machine, can impose is whims on the better part of the 
real people, the common interest remains seriously and for 
a long time injured by this process, and the injury is very 
often hard to heal. 

Hence follows clearly another conclusion: the masses— 
as we have just defined them—are the capital enemy of true 
democracy and of its ideal of liberty and equality. 

In a people worthy of the name the citizen feels within 
him the consciousness of his personality, of his duties and 
rights, of his own freedom joined to respect for the freedom 
and dignity of others. 

In a people worthy of the name all inequalities based 
not on whim but on the nature of things, inequalities of 
culture, possessions, social standing—without of course 
prejudice to justice and mutual charity—do not constitute 
any obstacle to the existence and the prevalence of a true 
spirit of union and brotherhood. 

On the contrary, so far from impairing civil equality 
in any way, they give it its true meaning, namely, that, 
before the State, everyone has the right to live honorably 
his own personal life in the place and under the conditions 
in which the designs and dispositions of Providence have 
placed him. 

As against this picture of the democratic ideal of liberty 
and equality in a people’s government by honest and far- 
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seeing men, what a spectacle is that of a democratic State 
left to the whims of the masses: 

Liberty, from being a moral duty of the individual be- 
comes a tyrannous claim to give free rein to a man’s 
impulses and appetities to the detriment of others. 

Equality degenerates to a mechanical level, a colorless 
unformity, the sense of true honor, of personal activity, 
or respect for tradition, of dignity—in a word all that 
gives life its worth—gradually fades away and disappears. 

And the only survivors are, on the one hand, the victims 
deluded by the specious mirage of democracy, naively taken 
for the genuine spirit of democracy with its liberty and 
equality; and on the other the more or less numerous 
exploiters who have known how to use the power of money 
and of organization in order to secure a privileged position 
above the others, and have gained power. 


II—CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN HoLpinc Power 
IN A Democratic STATE 


The democratic state, whether it be monarchical or re- 
publican, should like any other form of government be 
entrusted with the power to command with real and effective 
authority. 

The absolute order itself of beings and purposes, which 
shows that man is an independent person, namely the sub- 
ject of inviolable duties and rights, who is the source and 
end of his own social life, comprises the state also as a 
necessary society endowed with authority, without which 
it could neither exist nor live. 

And if men, using their personal liberty, were to deny 
all dependence on a superior authority possessing coercive 
power, they could by this very fact cut the ground from 
under their own dignity and liberty, by violating, that is, 
the absolute order of beings and purposes. 

As they are established on this same foundation the 
person, the State, the Government, with their respective 
rights, are so bound together that they stand or fall together. 
And since that absolute order, in the light of right, reason, 
and in particular of the Christian faith, cannot have any 
other origin than in a personal God, our Creator, it follows 
that the dignity of man is the dignity of the moral com- 
munity willed by God; the dignity deriving from its sharing 
in the authority of God. 

No form of State can avoid taking cognizance of this 
intimate and indissoluble connection—least of all a democ- 
racy. Accordingly, if those in power do not see it, or more 
or less discount it, their own authority is shaken and social 
morality and that specious appearance of a purely formal 
democracy may often serve as a mark for all that is in 
reality least democratic. 

Only a clear appreciation of the purposes assigned by 
God to every human society, joined to a deep sense of the 
exalted duties of social activity, can put those in powef 
in a position to fulfill their own obligations in the legis{a- 
tive, judicial and executive order with that objectivity 
impartiality, loyalty, generosity and integrity without whic 
a democratic government would find it hard to command 
the respect and the support of the better section of the people. 

The deep sense of the principles underlying a political and 
social order that is sound and conforms to the norms of right 
and justice is of special importance in those who in any 
kind of democratic regime have, as the people’s delegates, 
in whole or part, the power to legislate. 

And since the center of gravity of a democracy normally 
set up resides in this popular assembly from which political 
currents radiate into every field of public life—for good 
or ill—the question of the high moral standards, practical 








ability and intellectual capacity of parliamentary deputies 
is for every people living under a democratic régime a ques- 
tion of life and death, of prosperity and decadence, of 
soundness or perpetual unrest. 

To secure effective action, to win esteem and trust, every 
legislative body should—as experience shows beyond doubt— 
gather within it a group of select men, spiritually eminent 
and of strong character, who shall look upon themselves 
as the representatives of the entire people and not the manda- 
tories of a mob, whose interests are often unfortunately made 
to prevail over the true needs of the common good—a 
select group of men not restricted to any profession or social 
standing but reflecting every phase of the people’s life; men 
chosen for their solid Christian convictions, straight and 
steady judgment, with a sense of the practical and equitable, 
true to themselves in all circumstances; men of clear and 
sound principles, with sound and clear cut proposals to 
make; men, above all, capable, in virtue of the authority 
that emanates from their untarnished consciences and radi- 
ates widely from them, to be leaders and heads especially 
in times when the pressing needs of the moment excite the 
people’s impressionability unduly and render it more liable 
to be led astray and get lost; men who in periods of transi- 
tion, g nerally stormy and disturbed by passion, by divergent 
opinions and opposing programs, feel themselves doubly under 
the obligation to send circulating through the veins of the 
people and of the State, burning with a thousand fevers, 
the spiritual antidote of clear views, kindly interest, a justice 
equally sympathetic to all and a bias toward national unity 
and concord in a sincere spirit of brotherhood. 

Peoples whose spiritual and moral temperament is sufh- 
ciently sound and fecund find it themselves and can produce 
the heralds and implements of democracy who live in such 
dispositions and know how effectively to put them into 
practice. 

But where such men are lacking, others come to take 
their places in order to make politics serve their ambition, 
and be a quick road to profit for themselves, their caste and 
their class, while the race after private interests makes them 
lose sight of completely and jeopardize the true common 
good. 

STATE ABSOLUTISM 


A sound democracy, based on the immutable principles 
of the natural law and revealed truth, will resolutely turn 
its back on such corruption as gives to the State Legislature 
an unchecked and unlimited power and moreover, makes 
of the democratic regime, notwithstanding an outward show 
to the contrary, purely and simply a form of absolutism. 

State absolutism (not to be confused, as such, with absolute 
monarchy, of which we are not treating here) consists in 
fact in the false principle that the authority of the State 
ited_and that in face of it—even when it gives free 
) its despotic aims, going beyond the confines between 
g and evil—to appeal to a higher law obliging in con- 
science is not admitted. 

A man penetrated with right ideas about the State and 
authority and the power that he wields as guardian of 
social order will never think of derogating the majesty of 
the positive law within the ambit of its natural competence. 
But this majesty of positive law is only inviolable when it 
conforms—or at least is not opposed—to the absolute order 
set up by the Creator and placed in a new light by the 
revelation of the gospel. 

It cannot subsist except in so far as it respects the founda- 
tions on which human personality rests, no less, than the 
State and the Government. This is the fundamental cri- 
terion of every healthy form of government including de- 
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mocracy. It is the criterion by which the moral value of 
every particular law should be judged. 


III. Nature AND CONDITIONS OF AN EFFECTIVE PEACE 
SETTLEMENT, UNity OF MANKIND AND SOCIETY 
OF PEOPLES 


We were anxious, beloved sons and daughters, to take 
the occasion of Christmastide to point out along what lines 
a democracy befitting human dignity can, in harmony with 
the law of nature and the designs of God as manifested in 
Revelation, secure happy results. Indeed we are deeply 
convinced of the supreme importance of this problem for 
the peaceful progress of mankind. 

But we also realize the exalted claims that this form 
of government makes on the moral maturity of the indi- 
vidual citizen; a moral maturity to which he could never 
hope to attain fully and securely if the light from the cave 
of Bethlehem did not illumine the dark path along which 
the peoples are going forward through the stormy present 
toward a future which they hope will be more serene. 

But how far will the representatives and pioneers of de- 
mocracy be inspired in their deliberations by the conviction 
that the absolute order of beings and purposes, of which 
we have repeatedly spoken, comprises also, as a moral neces- 
sity and the crowning of social development, the unity of 
mankind and of the family of peoples? 

On the recognition of this principle hangs the future 
of the peace. No world reform, no peace guarantee can 
abstract from it without being weakened and without being 
untrue to itself. 

If, on the other hand, this same moral necessity were to 
find its realization in a society of peoples which succeeded 
in eliminating the structural defects and shortcomings of 
former systems, then the majesty of that order would regu- 
late and inspire equally the deliberations of that society and 
the use of its instruments of sanction. 

For this reason, too, one undestands why the authority 
of such a society must be real and effective over the member 
states, in such wise, however, that each of them retains an 
equal right to its own sovereignty. Only thus will the 
spirit of sane democracy be able to pervade the vast and 
thorny ground of foreign relations. 


Acainst Wars oF AGGRESSION AS SOLUTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


There is a duty, besides, imposed on all, a duty which 
brooks no delay, no procrastination, no hesitation, no sub- 
terfuge: it is the duty to do everything to ban once and for 
all wars of aggression as legitimate solution of international 
disputes and as a means toward realizing national aspirations. 

Many attempts in this direction have been seen in the 
past. They all failed. And they will all fail always, until 
the saner section of mankind has the firm determination, 
the holy obstinacy, like an obligation in conscience, to fulfill 
the mission which past ages have not undertaken with suf- 
ficient gravity and resolution. 

If ever a generation has had to appreciate in the depths 
of its conscience the call, “War on war,” it is certainly the 
present generation. 

Having passed, as it has, through an ocean of blood and 
tears in a form perhaps never experienced in past ages, it 
has lived through the indescribable atrocities with an in- 
tensity such that the recollection of so many horrors must 
remain stamped in its memory, and even in the deepest 
recesses of its soul, like a picture of a hell against which 
anyone who cherishes a sense of humanity desires more than 
anything else to close the door forever. 


FoRMATION OF A COMMON MEANS TO MAINTAIN PEACE 


The decisions already published by international commis- 
sions permit one to conclude that an essential point in any 
future international arrangement would be the formation 
of an organ for the maintenance of peace, of an organ 
invested by common consent with supreme power to whose 
office it would also pertain to smother in its germinal state 
any threat of isolated or collective aggression. 

No one could hail this development with greater joy 
than he who has long upheld the principle that the idea 
of war as an apt and proportionate means of solving inter- 
national conflicts is now out of date. 


Monstrous Means or ConpuctTiInG Hosti.itigs! 


No one could wish success to this common effort, to be 
undertaken with a seriousness of purpose never before 
known, with greater enthusiasm than he who has conscien- 
tiously striven to make the Christian and religious mentality 
reject modern war, with its monstrous means of conducting 
hostilities. 


Unquestionably the progress of man’s inventions, which 
should have heralded the realization of greater well being 
for all mankind, has instead been employed to destroy all 
that had been built up through the ages. 


But by that very fact the immorality of the war of 
aggression has been made ever more evident. And if now, 
to the recognition of this immorality there is to be added 
the threat of a judicial intervention by the nations and of 
chastisement inflicted on the aggressor by the society of 
states, so that war will always be subject to the stigma of 
proscription, always under surveillance and liable to pre- 
ventive measures, then mankind, as it emerges from the 
dark night in which it has been so long submerged, will be 
able to hail the dawn of a new and better era of its history. 


Irs ConsTITUTION ExcLupinGc Unjust IMpPosITION 


But only on one condition: Namely that the peace settle- 
ment which should be strengthened and made more stable 
by mutual guarantees and, where necessary, economic sanc- 
tions and even armed intervention, should not give definite 
countenance to any injustice, does not imply any derogation 
of any right to the detriment of any nation (whether it be 
on the side of the victors, the vanquished or the neutrals) 
and does not impose any perpetual burden, which can only 
be allowed for a time as reparation for war damage. 


That any people, to whose government—or perhaps even 
partially to themselves—the responsibility for the war is 
attributed, should have for a time to undergo the rigors of 
security measures until the bonds of mutual trust, violently 
broken, should be gradually welded together again, is quite 
understandable from a human point of view, and in practice 
will in all probability be inevitable. 


Nevertheless even these peoples must have a well-founded 
hope—commensurate to their effective collaboration in the 
work of reconstruction—of being able, together with the 
other States with equal consideration and with the same 
rights, to be associated with the great community of nations. 

To deny them that hope would be the reverse of far- 
seeing wisdom, it would be to assume the grave responsi- 
bility of barring the way to a general liberation from all the 
disastrous consequences, material, moral and political, of the 
gigantic cataclysm which has shaken the poor human family 
to its very foundations, but which, at the same time, has 
shown it the road to new goals. 
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TuHeE STERN LESSON OF SUFFERING 


We will not renounce our confidence that the peoples, 
who have all passed through the school of suffering, will be 
able to retain the stern lessons learned. 


And in this hope we are strengthened by the words of 
men who have had a greater share in the sufferings of the 
war and who have found generous words to express, to- 
gether with the insistence on their own need of security 
against any future aggression, their respect for the vital 
rights of other peoples and their aversion to any usurping 
of those rights. 


It would be vain to expect that this sage judgment, dic- 
tated by the experience of history and a high political sense 
should be—while men’s spirits are still burning white-hot— 
generally accepted by public opinion, or even by the majority. 

Hatred and the impossibility of mutual understanding 
have given rise in peoples that have fought against each 
other to a mist too dense to hope that the hour has already 
come when a ray of light may shine out to clear the tragic 
panorama on either side of its dark wall. 


But one thing we know: That the moment will come, 
perhaps sooner than the people think, when both sides realize 
that, all things considered, there is only one way of getting 
out of the meshes in which war and hate have wrapped the 
world, namely a return to the solidarity, too long forgotten, 
a solidarity not restricted to these or those peoples, but uni- 
versal, founded on the intimate connection of their destiny 
and rights which belong equally to both. 


THe PUNISHMENT OF CRIMES 


No one certainly thinks of disarming justice in its rela- 
tions to those who have exploited the war situation in order 
to commit real and proved crimes against the common law, 
and for whom supposed military necessity could at most 
have offered a pretext, but never a justification. 

But if justice presumed to judge and punish not merely 
individuals but even whole communities together, who could 
not see in such a procedure a violation of the norms which 
guide every human trial? 


I1V—Tue Cuurcu As GuarRDIAN OF Man’s TRUE 
DIGNITY AND LIBERTY 


At a time when the peoples find themselves with duties 
such as perhaps they have never met before in the course of 
their history, they feel deeply in their tortured hearts the 
desire, impatient and almost instinctive, to take the reins of 
their destiny in their own hands with more independence 
than heretofore, hoping that thus they will find it easier 
to defend themselves from the periodic invasions of violence 
which, like a boiling lava torrent, spares nothing of all that 
they hold sacred and dear. 


Thank God, one may believe the time has passed when 
the call to moral and gospel principles to guide the life of 
States and peoples was disdainfully thrust aside as unreal. 

The events of these war years have given ample evidence 
to confute, in a harder way than one could ever have 
imagined, those who spread such doctrines. 

The disdain that they affected toward this supposed un- 
reality has been changed into stark reality: brutality, in- 
iquity, destruction, annihilation. 

If the future is to belong to democracy, an essential part 
in its achievement will have to belong to the religion of 
Christ and to the church, the messenger of our Redeemer’s 
word which is to continue His mission of saving men. For 


she teaches and defends supernatural truths and communi- 
cates the supernatural helps of grace in order to actuate the 
divinely established order of beings and ends which is the 
ultimate foundation and directive norm of every democracy. 

By her very existence the church rises before the world 
as a shining beacon to remind it constantly of that divine 
order. Her history reflects clearly her providential mission. 
The struggles, which, coerced by the abuse of power, she 
has had to sustain in defense of the liberty given her by God, 
were at the same time struggles for man’s true liberty. 

The church has the mission to announce to the world, 
which is looking for better and more perfect forms of 
democracy, the highest and most needed message that there 
can be: the dignity of man, the call to be sons of God. It 
is the powerful cry, which from the manger of Bethlehem 
to the furthest confines of the earth resounds in the ears of 
men at a time when that dignity is tragically low. 

The holy story of Christmas proclaims this inviolable dig- 
nity of man with a vigor and authority that cannot be gain- 
said—an authority and vigor that infinitely transcends that 
which all possible declarations of the rights of man could 
achieve. 

Christmas, the great feast of the Son of God who ap- 
peared in human flesh, the feast in which Heaven stoops 
down to earth with ineffable grace and benevolence, is also 
the day on which Christianity and mankind, before the crib, 
contemplating the “goodness and kindness of God our 
Saviour” become more deeply conscious of the intimate unity 
that God has established between them. 

The birth of the Saviour of the world, of the restorer of 
human dignity in all its fullness, is the moment characterized 
by the alliance of all men of good will. There to the poor 
world, torn by discord, divided by selfishness, poisoned by 
hate, love will be restored, and it will be allowed to march 
forward in cordial harmony, toward the common goal, to 
find at last the cure for its wounds in the peace of Christ. 


V—CRrUSADE FOR CHARITY 


We do not want to close this Christmas message without 
addressing a word of heartfelt gratitude to all those—states, 
governments, bishops and peoples—who at this time of un- 
told misfortunes have lent us valiant aid as we hearken to 
the cry of suffering which reaches us from so many parts 
of the world and give a helping hand to so many of our 
beloved sons and daughters whom the misfortunes of war 
have reduced to extreme poverty and misery. 

And in the first place it is but just to record the immense 
work of assistance achieved in spite of the extraordinary 
difficulties of transport, by the United States of America 
and, with regard to Italy in particular, by his excellency the 
personal representative of the President of the Union. 

It is a pleasure for us to express equal praise and gratitude 
for the generosity of the head of the State, the Government 
and people of Spain, and the Government of Ireland, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Italy, 
Lithuania, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Slovakia, Hungary and 
Uruguay who have vied with one another in noble rivalry 
of brotherly love and charity, of which the echo will not 
resound in vain through the world. 

While men of good-will are endeavoring to bridge the 
gulf and bring the peoples together, this purely disinterested 
act of charity assumes an aspect and value of unique 
importance. 

When—as we all wish—the dissonance of hate and dis- 
cord that dominates the present moment will be but a tragic 
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memory, the good effects of this victory of active and mag- 
nanimous charity over the poison of selfishness and enmity 
will ripen into even a larger harvest of good. 

May all who have had a share in this crusade of charity 
receive as an incentive and a token of gratitude our apostolic 


benediction and the thought that on the feast of love from 
numberless hearts in anguish, but not forgetful in their 
anguish, there rises to Heaven the grateful prayer for them: 
Deign to reward, O Lord, all those who do good to us for 
Your name’s sake with eternal life! 


Policy in Greece 


BRITAIN NOT SEEKING TO IMPOSE WILL ON GREECE 
By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, December 20), 1944 


E could perhaps have been censured for not having 

interfered in Athens on behalf of law and order 

at an earlier date, but | refute the suggestion made 
by Mr. [William] Gallacher [Communist] that someone 
“Whispered in the ear” of Papandreou {Greek Premier] 
to ban a demonstration. He gave the impression the British 
Minister had whispered, and that is quite untrue. 

The European Advisory Commission was set up to agree 
on plans for the surrender terms of Germany and plans 
for the occupation of Germany and other enemy states. 
It was set up on our initiative. 

Reyarding the general machinery of international col- 
laboration, there is nothing we should welcome more than 
closer machinery of collaboration than there is now. 


CONSULTATION Is INVITED 


We would welcome quarterly meetings between the 
Foreign Secretaries of the great powers, such as we used 
to have before, to deal with some of these matters. The 
Prime Minister and I have said over and over again that 
we would go anywhere. _ 

As to the decision to go into Greece, I do not know 
what other decision we could have taken in the circum- 
We knew there were risks, but I still think that 
the decision was right. Before we took that decision we 
did consult our United States allies. We did go there 
with their agreement. We did tell our decision also to 
our Soviet ally and they also approved that decision. There 
was no question of our having done this without having 
consulted our allies, or by a movement of our own. 

The only criticism that could have been made is that 
we ought to have brought contingents of the others with 
us as well. The Government, I say quite frankly, did not 
foresee matters would turn out as they have done, and in 
a fashion all of us deeply deplore. 

For reasons of operational security we did not, before 
we went to Greece, describe in detail all our plans and 
intentions, even to our Greek allies. ‘Ve could not give 
them a clear answer to many appeals they were making 
to us to go into Greece. ‘They saw developments and wanted 
us to drive elements of Germans out. We were unable 
to describe our plans because we did not want to reveal 
our military plans. 

But as we drew near the date on which we did enter 
Greece, we did tell them of our plans to some extent and 
invited their collaboration in respect of the guerrilla bands 
in Greece. 


stances. 


EarLty AGREEMENT RECALLED 


Two leaders, General Saraphis of the Elas and General 
Zervas of the Edes, were invited to come to Caserta and 
meet the Supreme Commander and there was drawn up 


an agreed formula between them, known as the Caserta 
Agreement. Items in this agreement do show the immense 
trouble taken to try to get an agreement between all parties, 
the Greek Government and guerrilla leaders, before we 
went into Greece at all. 

It was agreed to by Mr. Papandreou, as Prime Minister 
of the Government of all parties, in the presence of Eam 
leaders, and signed by General Saraphis and General Zervas 
at a conference presided over by the Supreme Commander, 
Mediterranean Theatre, and by Greek guerrilla leaders. 

The following decisions were recorded as having been 
accepted unanimously: 

1. All guerrilla forces operating in Greece place them- 
selves under orders of the Greek Government of National 
Unity. The Greek Government places these forces under 
the orders of General Scobie, who has been nominated by 
the Supreme Allied Command as the general officer com- 
manding in Greece. 

2. In accordance with a proclamation issued by the Greek 
Government, the guerrilla leaders declare they will forbid 
any attempt by any units under their command to take 
the law into their own hands. Such action will be treated 
as a crime and punished accordingly. 

3. In Athens no action is to be taken except under orders 
of General Scobie. Security battalions are considered instru- 
ments of the enemy unless they surrender. 

4. All Greek guerrilla forces, in order to put an end 
to past rivalries, declare they will form a national union 
to coordinate their activties in the best interests of the 
common struggle. 

In accordance with the powers conferred on him by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, General Scobie issued opera- 
tional orders concerning the spheres of various guerrilla 
forces. [One member asked for the date of this document 
and Mr. Eden replied September 25. ] 

At the time the Greek Government was a Government 
of all parties. There was complete agreement between 
guerrilla leaders, and in so far as any document expressed 
agreement, that document did. 


No SeELFisH Morives 


Before the actual entry into Greece there was no issue 
that divided the Greek Ministers among themselves and no 
issue that divided us from any part of our Greek friends. 
What was our purpose in going to Greece? We seek 
nothing for ourselves in Greece. Neither strategic advan- 
tage nor economic advantage nor any other advantage 
of that kind at all. In this action we are taking we have 
no ulterior motive whatever. I don’t know why some mem- 
bers should be always so eager to think that we have some 
sinister purpose. 

Of course, it is true that we have an interest in the 
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Mediterranean. ‘That has never been denied by anyone. 

But in respect of this action we took in Greece, we took 
it only in order to bring food and supplies to Greece be- 
cause we know the position Greece would find herself in. 
If Greece was largely a self-supporting country and could 
provide her people with food, we certainly should not have 
gone in for this vast organization to try to provide food 
and supplies for the people of Greece. 

If we could not get food in, there was no chance of 
the Greek people’s escaping starvation or of their industries 
being restarted. Those are the reasons we went into Greece. 
No one can complain of that. We knew the risks because 
ot disturbed conditions. If we had not done this, there 
would have been certain mass starvation all over Greece 
and we would have been asked why we did not do some- 
thing to help our allies. UNRRA was coming in, but 
now unfortunately has had to pull out. 

[Mr. Eden then gave the figures on one week’s supply, 
ending Nov. 24, as an indication what the British had done 
in Greece in providing food and other supplies. He said 
that in Piraeus alone more than 20,000 tons of food were 
landed and at other places the total was nearly another 


20,000 tons. ] 


MINIMUM TerRMs GIVEN 


Concerning the matter of terms for an armistice, what 
is the position? Elas forces undertook to obey General 
Scobie’s orders as agreed. 

He has asked that Elas supporters in Athens and Piraeus 
must cease resistance and hand in their arms. It is limited 
to that area. He has not asked that Elas supporters out- 
side who have withdrawn shall hand in their arms. I fear 
that is the minimum which must be there, because if arms 
are left in the hands of members of the public, many in 
civilian clothes in Athens, over a long period, even when 
this immediate emergency is over and political division 
arises, you will have this same thing happening again. I 
think these terms are the minimum. They apply only in 
that area. 

We have not asked that dissolving of guerrilla bands 
outside Athens should be done otherwise than by agreement 
subsequent to the cessation of hostilities. There is no ques- 
tion of leaving security battalions in possession of their arms 
nor of any right-wing organization in Athens. 

I ought to tell the House in fairness that General Scobie 
some little time ago refused assistance offered to him by a 
right-wing organization against Elas. General Scobie said 
these men offered to join with our forces against Elas and 
he refused and disarmed them. We desire that all should 
lay down their arms. We are not trying to impose right- 
wing or left-wing government. 

All we wish is that the ship should be on an even keel. 
We wish that arms should be laid down and we are against 
reprisals by one side or the other after this event is over, 
and we shall do everything we can to stop them. 


Scopie’s New WARNING 


Aircraft today dropped leaffets containing a warning 
by General Scobie to civilians in and around Athens and 
in Piraeus that rebel guns still firing after 9 A. M. to- 
morrow will be attacked with all arms at his disposal. Guns 
have for some time been firing at the center of Athens 
and General Scobie now says he will attack them and he 
warns the civilian population to get out of the way of 
the guns. 

I do not think that is at all the picture which Mr. Bevan 
[Laborite Aneurin Bevan] gave. I must say jin justice to 


our commanders that I am absolutely convinced that they 
used every possible means they could to avoid unnecessary 
loss of life in this operation. 

We were told again today that we were trying to im- 
pose a King on the Greek people. It is really not so. We 
all know the King is still in this country. It is on the 
advice of the Prime Minister and myself that the King 
is still here. Very likely he would have taken that decision 
on his own account. We were perfectly conscious that his 
arrival might be the cause of political controversy, which 
he wants to avoid. 

That is not imposing a King with British bayonets on 
the Greek people. We are not against a regency and we 
were not throwing our weight against a regency. 

I had not intended to reveal this but many hard things 
have been said about our Ambassador in Athens. The 
first suggestion for a regency was made by our Ambassador 
in Athens himself. When Mr. Macmillan [Harold Mac- 
millan, British Minister of State in the Middle East] got 
out there he confirmed the judgment of the Ambassador. 

As I understand his position, the King feels that before 
he can make a decision on a matter of this kind he must 
get recommendations from leaders of the parties in Greece. 
The King naturally will be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers. If this is the desire in Athens, then an expres- 
sion of the desire can come back to the King. 


Not Opposep to REGENCY 


We are not opposed to a regency. I think the Greeks them- 
selves and the leaders of the political parties have a right 
to express their own opinion, and should express it to the 
King. Then the King will make his decision on their advice. 

I have said we have not the slightest objection to a 
regency if it is going to provide a solution; on that we must 
get advice from the Greeks themselves. 

{Tom Driberg, Independent: “If the Government can 
give advice to the King about remaining in this country 
cannot they advise him against sending messages to Greece 
in a form which is hardly likely to promote reconciliation ?” | 

I do not think that is a reasonable request. 

[Dr. Haden Guest, Laborite: “Surely it is not worth 
spending the life or the wounding of one British soldier 
to defend the King’s prerogative.”’ | 

Dr. Guest is most unfair. The King is behaving with 
concrete constitutional propriety. He has not gone to Greece 
at our request and his present decision is that he awaits 
the advice of his ministers and, so far as | am aware, he 
will take that advice. I have tried to avoid bringing con- 
troversy into this. We want to bring this present conflict 
to an end as speedily as possible by whatever means can be 
devised. 


RELIEF Errorts BLocKep 


Apart from the tragic loss of life, we must bring it to 
an end because otherwise we cannot get supplies in, and 
there will be tragedy of starvation. With the help of the 
Red Cross, some supplies have been sent, but they are pit.- 
fully small. The population of i,500,000 to 2,000,000 in 
Athens are faced with serious threat of starvation and 
disease. Most of the Greeks are in great need of supplies, 
which cannot reach them because of the disturbed conditions. 

We shall use all means at our disposal to try to bring 
this conflict to an end and to insure that this conflict is 
not made the excuse for a lasting vendetta either of right 
against left or left against right when the conflict is over. 

Our aim is to maintain law and order to establish a 
Greek Government broadly representative of all the opinion 
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in Greece, including the Eam, and to enable the Govern- 
ment to establish its authority in all Greece. The first 
task of the Government will be to get relief going and 
food for their people. The second task will be to organize 
free and fair elections, and if our help is needed our help 
here will be available. And if our Allies will come and 
help, their help will be welcomed. 

We wish to bring our troops away as soon as practicably 
possible. We only ask that order shall be established so 


that the people shall be fed with supplies, the greater part 
of which we collected with great pains. 

This is an unhappy phase in Anglo-Greek relations. For 
more than 100 years our nations have been friends, though 
there have been incidents from time to time. I hope this 
chapter will soon be closed and that there will be once 
again that friendship in which we have taken pride and that 
the Greek people—all Greek people—and all our own will 
be united and friends together. 


Russia in the Post-War World | 


RUSSO-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HURT BY OVERSTATEMENTS 


By Admiral WILLIAM H. STANDLEY, U.S.N.R., Former United States Ambassador to Russia 
Delivered at a dinner of the Society of the Plastics Industry, New York City, November 14, 1944 


HE subject of my discussion tonight is “Russia in the 

Post-War World.” In the course of my remarks, 

I shall endeavor to show how the U. S. S. R. and 
the U. S. A. in the immediate post-war future can be mu- 
tually helpful. This possibility should be of vital interest 
to the members of this convention, for the destiny of both the 
U.S. S. R. and the U. S. A. will be influenced by the prog- 
ress and success of their industrial effort. Morever, some- 
one has said that the industrial future of the world is en- 
compassed in steel, wood, and plastics. 

I shall give you what I believe to be a realistic and fair 
picture, and my statements must in no way be assumed to 
be the opinions or views of any other Government individual 
or agency. 

Opinions of responsible persons in our country regarding 
the U. S. S. R. and her people are almost as varied as the 
persons expressing them. ‘There are a number of reasons 
for this. In the first place, there is a limited and controlled 
Russian press; there is strict censorship of news coming out 
of that country. Travel in Russia is restricted. The Rus- 
sianis themselves are very secretive and loath to discuss in- 
ternal affairs with foreigners. Then, the U. S. S. R. has 
suffered much through the inaccuracy of many books by 
authors who may have spent much or little time there. 

Jsually, such writers are prejudiced for or against, and 
considerable harm has been done to Russo-American indus- 
trial relations by these overstatements, whether in support 
of or against the Russian system. Wholesale condemnation 
is equally inaccurate and harmful as wholesale commenda- 
tion. 

I have personally observed much in the Russian scheme 
of things which, in my opinion, has improved the general 
standards of living of her people. On the other hand, I 
have read statements in books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
which I know from personal observation to be so extrava- 
gant as to be stamped almost wholly false. They may, and 
probably do, represent aims and ideals, but the realities 
in many cases fall far short of these imaginative pictures. 
Particularly is this true of statements regarding scientific re- 
search and development. Russian scientists have done much 
in their field to advance civilization and to alleviate the pain 
and trials of suffering humanity. Their work is known 
world-wide, and they do not need overstatements and propa- 
ganda to advertise it. 

We are familiar with the achievements of such men as 
Peter Kapitza, the engineer in the Urals who developed a 
large-scale production method for hydrogen; Alexix Baikov, 
who obtained fertilizer from the remnants of burnt coal; 


Lysenko, the botanist who discovered a way of making plants 
ripen from two to six weeks sooner by subjecting the seeds 
to certain treatment—a process utilized in Siberia where the 
summers are too short for the full development of crops 
such as wheat—and with the achievements of Alexei Favor- 
sky (synthetic rubber inventor), Postov (geneticist) and 
Professor Stepan B. Pavlenka (endocrinologist). These 
men are leaders in their fields and need no eulogy. 

An illustration of the tendency to idealize Soviet prog- 
ress, and of the facility with which commentators can paint 
a picture far more glowing than the reality is the following 
example of applied industrial technique—a new method of 
mining. In 1881, Professor Ramsay suggested a means by 
which coal could be turned into gas as it lay in the unhewn 
seams of the earth. Lenin knew of Ramsay’s method and 
conceived it, in his way, as one which might liberate the 
labor of miners through reduction of their working hours 
and render their work more hygienic. In 1931, experiments 
began in Soviet Russia; in 1938, gas from underground gasi- 
fication had been supplied to the boiler furnaces of a chemi- 
cal coking plant; by 1939, the Gorlovka station in the Don- 
bas was supplying 15,000 cubic metres of gas an hour. Since 
then, its output has increased, and a plant at Lisichank has 
been designed to supply 100,000 cubic metres an hour. 

The process is as follows: A shaft, driven above the 
seam, at the far end of the coal to be operated on, admits 
air to a controlled fire within the shaft. This fire trans- 
forms the coal into a gas, which finds its way along a sec- 
ond shaft driven below the coal seam, to emerge finally 
through its outlet on the surface. ‘Thus, we have a more 
or less U-shaped construction, shafts being cross-connected 
underground through the coal vein. 

The technical problems in the application of this prin- 
ciple, as for instance the proportion of air and oxygen needed 
to produce gas of different qualities, some suitable for light- 
ing and some for heat and power, have been overcome. And 
the writer continues: (I quote) “Mining operations and the 
transport of coal are proportionately eliminated, whilst the 
cost of gas has been cut by fifty per cent. Workers are freed 
from dangerous tasks. Valuable national material is econo- 
mized. Labour is saved. Skies grow cleaner and the air 
purer. Health improves.” 

From this description, one might believe that the process 
had become common practice and that the mining of coal 
was a lost art. As a matter of fact, the method is very 
limited in its application and the vast quantity of coal used 
is still mined in the old orthodox way. 

Although we have not had observers at the front, we do 
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not lack ample evidence of the effectiveness of the Red Army 
and the war production which backs it. I myself have visited 
the aircraft factories in Moscow and Kuibyshev, and I know 
these factories are turning out aircraft. I have visited the 
machine shops at Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk, and I know 
these shops are producing tanks and guns. I have visited 
the precision shops and observed Russian women and girls 
turning out the most delicate instruments. I have visited 
the steel plant and strip mills at Magnitogorsk, where the 
Blast and Martin furnaces are producing thousands of tons 
of steel each day. I have visited the State farms and the 
collective farms and have observed their progress from plant- 
ing to fruition. 

I have flown over much of the Russian country from 
the Caspian to Moscow, to the Urals, and to the Tashkent 
Country, and have observed the effectiveness of Soviet efforts 
in agriculture. I have visited the schools, the nurseries, the 
orphan homes, and observed their care of the children and 
their efforts toward education. I have attended their operas, 
their ballets, their movies, their concerts, and their galleries. 

The Russians have done and are doing much in all these 
fields, but in most of them there is still much to be done. 
No one realizes this better than the Russians themselves. 
It is possible that to frequent overstatements can be ascribed 
the hesitancy on the part of the Russians to let visitors see 
how short of perfection they really are—for the Russians 
are a proud people. 

They are justly proud to reveal the successful fruits of 
their planning and labor, however, and I shall illustrate 
this by describing a representative collective farm, which at 
the same time will give you some idea of Soviet agrarian 
economy, before proceeding to the larger subjects and indus- 
trial development and potentialities. 


COLLECTIVE FARM 


In the summer of 1943, I visited a collective farm, special- 
izing in grain production. It is called “Pobeda,” mean- 
ing “Victory”, and is located near the town of Dmitrov, 
about 70 kilometers due north of Moscow. 

The town officials accompanied us to the farm. There 
the farm officials—the president, the agronomist (who, in- 
cidentally, was a young woman) and others—greeted us. 
The president explained the objectives, the organization, 
and the procedure of the farm. This, by the way, is normal 
practice in the Soviet Union, whether on a collective farm 
or a State farm or in a factory. 

The farm had been organized in 1929 from 80 homesteads, 
comprising 1,224 acres, of which more than half were under 
plow, the rest in meadows and pasture land. Before the war, 
the farm work was done by 224 workers, of whom 120 
had since gone to the front, leaving 100 women and 24 
older men to carry on farm operations. Ordinarily, in time 
of peace, the women performed only the lighter tasks and 
usually took afternoons off for work about the homestead. 
The Machine Tractor Stations do half of the plowing, seed- 
ing and harvesting. 

The collective farm worker’s compensation is based on 
his ability to produce and not on the time involved. A unit 
of work in any operation—whether it be cutting hay or 
picking blackberries—is prescribed, for which there is a 
unit of compensation. The collective farm worker receives 
this unit of compensation for the unit of work, whether 
he performs it in an hour or in a week, and at the end of 
the year he is paid accordingly. The farmers themselves 
by mutual agreement fix the “norm”—the unit of work— 
and the unit of compensation. 

On this collective farm, the unit of compensation—or 


“trudo-dyen” as they call it—was composed of 200 grams 
of grain, 60 grams of potatoes, 31% kilograms of vegetables, 
4 kilograms of hay, 5 kilograms of straw, and 3 roubles cash. 

The quantity of grain which goes to make up the “trudo- 
dyen” in any one year is determined as follows: First, grain 
is set aside for seed; second, the compulsery delivery of 
grain to the Government at a fixed price is made; third, 
payment is made to the Machine Tractor Station for its 
work; fourth, a reserve is set aside against crop failure; 
fifth, a quantity is set aside for the pension and insurance 
fund. The grain remaining is apportioned according to the 
total number of work “norms” performed by the members 
of the collective farm labor. 

The ownership and use of private property in the Soviet 
Union is more extensive than is generally believed. This 
does not apply, of course, to land or productive equipment, 
but on the collective farms, each household occupies a small 
plot of land which it cultivates independently of farm opera- 
tions. It may have its own livestock and it is entitled to 
communal pasturage. The individual farmer pays the 
government land tax on his land, and he can sell the produce 
or the unconsumed surplus of his day wages to whomso- 
ever he pleases for whatever price he can obtain. 

The collective land of the farms is divided into sections 
under the care of brigades, and these sections carry on com- 
petition with each other. This leads me to emphasize the 
great impulse which, second to the Russians’ love of their 
own soil and their faith in their land and its people, mo- 
tivates them in their extraordinary job of producing for 
the war. This impulse is the principle of competition, both 
individually and by groups, which is practiced at every stage 
of Russian life—on the farms and in the factories. 

Each collective farm and each manufacturing plant com- 
pete with every other one in a given area, but also groups 
within the larger units vie with each other in surpassing 
production quotas. So prevalent is the spirit and practice 
of competition that one might say all Russia is engaged in 
a perpetual contest, like one of our Bond Drives. Such a 
zealous spirit bodes well for Russia’s industrial development 
in future. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURE 


Before stressing our post-war opportunities with the 
U. S. S. R., I should like to convey to you a very general 
idea of her industrial potentialities and mention briefly my 
personal observations. Each of you has an over-all picture 
of Soviet wealth and industry. Perhaps many of you have 
made professional studies of this subject. 

You are generally familiar with the vast, frozen stretches 
of tundra or barren wilderness in the far north, and with 
the taiga or fir forest lands. The latter compose nearly half 
the coniferous forests of the earth—1,900,000 square miles 
of them—which yield an endless supply of pine, fir, spruce, 
and larch, and also furs such as ermine and sable. To the 
south of these are mixed forests, while still further south 
are the rolling, treeless steppes, of great fertility. At the 
far south, Russia touches the sub-tropical zone, from the 
extreme west to the shores of the Caspian and thence east- 
ward across the sandy area of Kara-Kum and Kizil-Kum 
to the central Asiatic oases of rice and cotton fields, vine- 
yards, and orchards. 

Looking at the Soviet Union from west to east, we find 
a territory divided by the Urals, 2,000 miles from the Polish 
border—European Russia to the west of these mountains, 
and Asiatic Russia, formerly undeveloped, to the east. 

The Soviet authorities have made a survey and inventory 
of their national wealth and resources. This survey has 
been complete and thorough. Soviet geological research has 
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extended far into the Arctic for minerals—and found as- 
bestos in Novaya Zemlya, non-ferrous metals on Vaigach Is- 
land, coal in Fridjof Nansen’s Land, and mica and oil on 
the Taimir Peninsula. Apatite and nepheline have been dis- 
covered in quantities on the Kola Peninsula, north of the 
Arctic Circle. And nickel has been discovered here, as well 
as in the Urals. 

As you know, 12 per cent of the world’s gold is yielded 
by Russia, from the Vitim-Lena and Aldan fields of East- 
ern Siberia, and a lesser amount from the Urals. Oil has 
been found from the Arctic to the Caspian Sea. In addition, 
these surveys show a number of localities where there is 
a concentration of resources. For example, agriculture 
is centered in Eastern Russia. “The area Leningrad, the 
Kama and Volga River valleys, and the Ukraine is the 
granary of Soviet Russia, though there is an agricultural 
helt in Central Russia and on the Amur River far to the 
eastward, and irrigation projects in Soviet Central Asia 
give promise of extensive future development here in tex- 
tiles and fruit. 

The mineral concentration is found chiefly in the Donetz 
Basin, the Urals, Novosibirsk, the Kuznets Basin, the 
Caucasus Mountain, and in Soviet Central Asia. In these 
areas are to be found in abundance, to a greater or less 
degree, nickel, coal, iron ore, bauxite, copper, chrome, and 
manganese. 

Russia’s petroleum output is second to that of the U. S. 
and over 10 per cent of the world’s supply. Eighty-five per 
cent of her petroleum comes from the Batum and Baku 
fields in the Caucasus and the balance chiefly from Grozny, 
Maikop, Emba, Ural, and Central Asian Fields. Beyond 
Eastern Siberia lies Yakutsk, an immense area as yet un- 
developed. 

In addition to the above resources, there are great hydro- 
electric potentialities. The Dnieper Dam was already in 
operation but was partially destroyed and rendered inopera- 
tive by the Russians to prevent its use by the Germans. 
However, it is now being repaired. There are projects for 
power stations at the Samara Bend on the Volga and for the 
use of the fall of the Aangara, Yenesei, and other rivers of 
the North to produce electricity for the Far Eastern Terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union. However, except for the Dneiper 
Dam, none of these projects have gone beyond plans and 
dreams. 

What science found, industry set about to exploit and, 
while the surveys have been exhaustive, we must accept the 
estimates with caution. 

As previously stated, I have flown over much of the coun- 
try not occupied by the Germans, from the Caspian to Mos- 
cow, to the Urals and to the Tashkent area. I have visited 
and personally observed the factories at Sverdlovsk and 
Chelyabinsk and the steel plants at Magnitogorsk. I have 
visited the Emba oil fields. There is abundant evidence that 
Russia possesses a wealth of resources—next to the United 
States, she is the most nearly self-supporting country in 
the world—but in what quantity is yet to be determined. 

1 also found confirmation of industrial development, but 
in no place did I find such extensive development as has been 
asserted. We do know, however, that Russia has created a 
great war machine. What she can do in peacetime produc- 
tion is still to be proven, for she has never directed all her 
efforts to this task. 

After the revolution of 1917, when the condition of the 
Russian people was little improved, except mentally—with 
much hope in plans for better living as a whole, with faith 
and confidence in a future whose benefits all would share, 
and thus with great impetus to the people’s work and striv- 
ing—security was given first priority. Efficient industriali- 


zation for war was the primary objective, improved living 
standard the ultimate goal. 

Russia was beset from within and without. The weakness 
coincident with peacetime concentration on domestic effort 
could not be afforded by the revolutionary state at the out- 
set. And Russia’s plans for her domestic industrialization, 
with its goals of improved living conditions, could not develop 
freely and fully until threat from the outside and enemies 
within were eliminated. 

The everyday needs of the people were, if not forgotten, 
given a secondary place. The Russians were quite without 
what we have come to consider necessities, in the quality 
and quantity we consider necessary. The stores were 
starved for streamlined modernity in all its phases. The few 
importations of modern inventions, like refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, articles of personal adornment, (such as 
up-to-date dresses, silk stockings, stylish shoes, etc., which 
appeal to the vanity and pride of both sexes—for these people 
are human) made them realize that such necessities and 
luxuries do exist and are enjoyed more or less generally by 
other people and particularly by the American people. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war and the attack 
by Germany on Poland, the Soviet Government had com- 
pleted a considerable amount of industrialization, as a result 
of which as early as 1927 the Russian people had begun to 
receive some benefits in the way of consumers’ goods and 
to realize that the promises of their Government were on 
the way to being materialized. The standards of living of 
the masses had already been somewhat improved. And then 
came the war. 

Marshal Stalin has said that, when he signed up with 
Germany in 1939, he knew that the Red Army was the 
eventual target of the German war machine, and events 
bear out the fact that he lost no time in taking positive ac- 
tion. From that moment, every effort was directed toward 
preparation for war. Factories and industries of every kind 
were turned to war production. Gains which had been made 
in standards of living were lost. 

Actually, during this war, which has demanded fron: the 
Russian people untold hardships and suffering, sacrifice in- 
conceivable to us here, consumer goods of every category 
have almost entirely disappeared. Outwardly, the country 
and everything in it is in a bad state of preservation. Repairs, 
upkeep, and maintenance, such as we know them, are almost 
non-existent. Many buildings and structures are obsolete 
and in need of repairs. Inadequate water services and light- 
ing, disorganized and overloaded transportation, and lack 
of essential facilities are encountered everywhere. There is 
scarcity of farm machinery and utensils. Industry and agri- 
culture have been entirely geared to sustaining the military 
power, and the evacuation resulting from German occupation 
has fully served to increase the difficulties of living. 

But any dissatisfaction and grumbling which might have 
ensued were dissipated and replaced by a patriotic fervor, 
combined with confidence in their leaders, which has re- 
sulted in a stupendous war machine. Every man, woman, 
and youth in the Soviet Union has demonstrated a self- 
sacrificing devotion, a tenacity and power of resistance which 
the world hardly imagined possible. This is the guiding 
spirit and driving power which motivates the entire country— 
the Government, the military, and the people behind the 
lines—and which has resulted in the success of our Soviet 
Ally. But this complete unity of purpose, this magnificent 
spirit and stubborn fortitude in the face of what we should 
call insupportable privations—while it has brought the 
Russians victory—leaves them with a peacetime task of 
reconstruction which is monumental. 
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The objective of the Soviet Government, headed by Mar- 
shal Stalin, is to raise the standards of living of the Russian 
people. Once victory is finally attained and the stimulus of 
war is removed, these people will want and expect immediate 
action, and Mr. Stalin himself will want to satisfy his people 
and proceed at once toward the fulfillment of his mission, 
but he will be faced with a terrific problem. He has an 
enormous military machine and an industry geared to sup- 
plying that machine. The industrialization of his country has 
been stopped by the war effort, and before he can satisfy 
the hopes of his people he must demobilize the military and 
convert his industries, factories, and efforts to peacetime needs. 
But here again priority of effort must be given to removing 
and replacing the ravages of war, and for a considerable 
period of time his existing industries will be fully employed 
in replacing obsolete and worn out structures and in repairing 
and improving her basic utilities, such as transports, com- 
munications, power, housing, and other essential services and 
facilities, in supplying farm machinery and utensils, and in 
the manufacture of heavy machinery needed to continue the 
industrialization of his country. Even with the immediate 
demobilization of the military there will be considerable 
delay in proceeding with the problem of relieving the condi- 
tions of the Russian people. Given time, the problem can 
be solved, but time will not wait and the Russian people will 
become impatient at delay. Therefore, Russia will need help 
to tide her over the conversion period. This aid must con- 
tinue for some time, but will cease when Russia can get her 
industry adjusted and her economy adapted to full peacetime 
needs. Marshal Stalin knows this. He knows he needs help 
and he and the Russians are looking to America for this help. 

Our plastic industries in particular can provide those 
products which are greatly desired and acutely needed by 
Russia, products which would relieve the terrible pressure 
now upon the Russian people for the attainment of the barest 
necessities in the way of clothing and housing, machinery, 
and other equipment, to enable them to carry on a normal 
existence. The extent to which such products could be 
utilized there is almost incredible, when we take into con- 
sideration the products’ variety as well as the Russians’ 
enormous needs. 

This all-embracing field of plastic production, which pro- 
vides building materials as well as the most delicate materials 
for clothing, which provides essential material in our mechan- 
ical construction and electrical industries, which provides 
the material of which airplanes are made, as well as compo- 
sition for the tiniest ornaments, which provides furniture, 
artificial leather, toothbrushes, and phonograph records—to 
outline only roughly its limits—is a field from which Russia 
will buy highly developed products, consumer goods for 
which she is starving and which her own industry will not 
be able to provide her for many years. 

During the banquet at the Teheran conference in Decem- 
ber of last year, Marshal Stalin gave a toast. This toast 
was, “Without American machines, the United Nations 
could never have won the war.” 

He is equally aware that, without American products, the 
Soviet Union will not be able to realize her peacetime goals. 
She will not achieve the living standard which is her ob- 
jective. She will not become a flourishing country—one 
which has no more need for the overstatements of idealists 
and for misrepresentation of fact—because she is woefully 
impoverished now in all that comprises our general living 
standard. 

Russia is the largest country in the world with a compara- 
tively small density of population. She is, next to the U.S.A., 

the most nearly self-sustaining in raw materials of any coun- 


try, but she lacks the technical skill and the machinery with 
which to make the best and immediate use of these raw 
materials, some of which she has in excess of her own needs. 
We have the technical skill and the machinery, and we need 
certain of her raw materials. 

Here in our own country the war has also resulted in a 
general upsetting of the peacetime efforts and industry is 
geared to war production. But we have an economy which 
has been comparatively little disturbed by the war effort, an 
abundance of consumer goods as compared with Russia, and 
services in good state of preservation. Demobilization will 
return to our labor market millions of men and women who 
have been engaged in war activity, and we may be confronted 
by an unemployment condition which could be serious. For 
a short time, we can absorb some of the surplus labor in 
production of consumer goods and heavy machinery, but we 
cannot depend on this activity indefinitely. 

With our war experience and with full-time employment, 
we can supply in one month after adequate reconversion 
enough consumer goods of nearly every category to meet 
the needs of our own people for a year or longer. It is in 
this situation that we turn to Russia as well as others. We 
should be able to supply Russia at once with consumer goods 
and thus help her and, at the same time, help solve our own 
unemployment problem during the conversion period. On 
both sides, this outlet for our products will be most welcome. 

But to accomplish this we must assume two important 
premises. First, that Russia’s security is vital to her and 
that she cannot turn to industrialization and development 
of her raw material resources unless she has that security. 
The accomplishment of her ultimate goal of improved liv- 
ing conditions not only requires a return to peace status, but 
an extended continuance of that status. Hence, while the 
immediate, primary objective is winning the war, the second 
objective is providing for security which will insure an ex- 
tended period of peace. Herein lies the motivating intention 
and desire of Marshal Stalin. This will enable him to 
demobilize his military forces in order to continue indus 
trialization and development. And only then will he be upon 
the direct road to the improvement of the living standard. 

I should like to mention here, by way of an aside, that 
consideration of the foregoing sequence and plan will ac- 
count for the seeming vagaries of the Soviet Government, 
and indicate the absolute necessity for Russia’s post-war 
cooperation with the other three Great Powers. No other 
course is consistent with the announced purpose of the Soviet 
program. After victory, security is their next consideration. 

Unless a world organization is set up which will provide 
them with real security, they will have to proceed on thei: 
own to provide it. 

The second premise which we must assume in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union in future is that the Russian 
conception of economy excludes the profit system. We cannot 
expect great profits in our negotiations with the Russian 
market. The market itself will be of profit to us assisting 
in the handling of our own employment problems after the 
war and lending an impetus to our industry, which might 
otherwise lag dangerously in that period. 

Again, particularly in the realm of plastics, the market 
or demand itself is of profit, since the development of these 
industries appears to have run immediately behind the re- 
quirement for their existence, and the development of organic 
chemistry through these industries seems limitless. Progress 
in this remarkable field may yet be in its early stages. 

I feel confident that we are on the threshold of a post-war 
period of collaboration in the fullest sense of the word. And 
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the ties which we have forged in battle will be transformed 
into even closer unity of effort and cooperation in peace. 
The Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the Soviet-American Agree- 
ment of last May are firm foundation for the development 
of such collaboration. These agreements were signed in 
battle and are being strengthened by the ever-increasing de- 
liveries of war materials to the U.S.S.R. I am confident 
Marshal Stalin will agree that, when victory is finally won, 
it will be our duty to transform this fighting alliance into a 
concordat dedicated to peacetime construction and to the 
betterment of the commonweal. 

The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. can, within certain limits, 
be of assistance to each other in their post-war requirements 
and abilities, and will continue in that status for quite a 
period of time. I am sure that, by the end of this period, 


we shall have evolved plans to stand on our own feet and 
to provide useful employment for all our people. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave this parting thought. 
We are fighting a war to prevent an ideology contrary to 
our own being forced down our throat through force of 
arms. As a united people we are winning this war. When 
the war is over and we return to normalcy, we will be in 
peaceful competition with various world orders, some of 
which are just as opposite to our own as the one we are now 
waging war against. As a united people we can also win 
this competition with labor, industry, agriculture, Govern- 
ment, and the consumers united. We need not fear competi- 
tion in the economic field. But unless we have that united 
effort, if labor and industry and Government and agriculture 
and the consumers persist in going their separate and dif- 
ferent ways, we have lost this competition before we start. 


“Lest We Forget” 


JAPAN’S DEEP-ROOTED MILITARY FANATICISM 


By ERLE R. DICKOVER, Chief of the Division of Japanese Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at a Civic Gathering under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club, Salisbury, Maryland, December 7, 1944 


T is a great pleasure to me to ‘have this opportunity to 

speak to you tonight on the subject “Lest We Forget” 

—a subject on which I feel very strongly. I have no 
doubt but that, since December 7, 1941, all of my listeners 
tonight have read in the press and heard over the radio a 
great deal of comment regarding Japan and the Japanese 
war machine. But lest you forget what the menace of Japan 
means to us now and in the future, the organizers of this 
meeting have asked me, as one who has lived in Japan for 
many years and who can speak from personal knowledge 
and experience, to tell you something of the development and 
power of the Japanese war machine. I lived in Japan for 
23 years, in the service of our country, and, as a part of 
my education in things Japanese, I had to learn to speak 
and understand, to read and write, and to sing and whistle 
the Japanese language. I learned to eat Japanese food and 
to like it. I lived through many of their typhoons, earth- 
quakes, insurrections and riots. ‘The latter were often rather 
amusing, as usually the rioters confined their activities to 
overturning and burning the wooden police boxes which 
one finds on almost every important intersection in Japan- 
ese cities and against which the rioters appeared to have a 
special grievance. And once I was knifed and seriously 
wounded by a Japanese burglar in Tokyo. I was Chargé 
d’Afiairs of the American Embassy at the time and the in- 
cident created quite a sensation, as the Japanese were afraid 
that it might cause international complications. So emis- 
saries were sent from the Emperor down to apologize to me 
for the attack and to bring presents of cakes and fruits. 

So I think I can lay claim to having had considerable 
personal experience of Japan and the Japanese, and a keen 
appreciation of the reasons why we must not forget Pearl 
Harbor. ‘The Chinese, you know observe various “humilia- 
tion days’ which commemorate events which were disastrous 
to the nation. I am not suggesting that we have a “humilia- 
tion day”, but rather a day of remembrance of the great 
disaster in American naval history and of the greatest piece 
of treachery and deceit in the history of mankind. I wish 
that on December 7 of each year, for many years to come, 
gatherings similar to this and with the same slogan, ‘Lest 


We Forget”, could be held in every city, town and village 
in the country. I shall tell you why I wish this. 

The western nations received a shock when the realiza- 
tion of the tremendous power of the Japanese war machine 
burst upon them. They had been told about it often enough, 
by their diplomatic officers stationed in Japan, including our 
own, and by military observers and journalists, but the 
western peoples either did not believe that the supposedly 
“nice little Japanese’, whom they associated only with 
cherry blossoms and geisha, could really build up such a 
machine, or they shrugged off the growing danger with the 
easy assumption that one American, or one Briton, or one 
Australian is equal in fighting qualities to five or ten Japan- 
ese. It is very apparent that such persons did not realize, 
as those of us who lived in Japan did, that the Japanese 
soldier is in truth a very tough customer—strong, brutal, 
fanatically patriotic, well-trained, well-equipped and well- 
led. 

The question is often asked, “How did the ‘nice little 
Japanese’ develop such a powerful, ruthless military ma- 
chine?” In the first place, most people, even those who have 
visited Japan, did not realize that they were being deceived 
by the nice side of the Japanese and that in fact the Japan- 
ese have a dual nature. Some Japanese do have a nice side— 
the side which is usually seen by tourists and other visitors 
to Japan. They have a simple but beautiful culture of 
their own, with a great love of nature and of beautiful 
things. You all know their miniature gardens, their color 
prints, their porcelains and brocades. In ordinary life, we 
who lived there found the Japanese to be a friendly, kindly, 
helpful and courteous people. They had to be, to get along 
with each other in their crowded islands. At the time of 
the great earthquake of 1923, foreigners resident in Tokyo 
and Yokohama commented on the helpful spirit of the Jap- 
anese, who would assist each other or even the foreigner 
before attending to their own needs. I was the American 
Consul in Kobe at that time, and helped to take care of the 
thousands of refugees from the earthquake areas and to 
handle part of the $20,000,000 worth of relief supplies 
sent to Japan by the American people. I also was struck 
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by the spirit of helpfulness and kindly cooperation among 
the Japanese at this time, as well as by their sincere appre- 
ciation of the aid sent by the American people. But there 
is another side to the Japanese, upon which the military 
have built their war machine—a primitive, cruel and brutal 
side which make them laugh at animals in pain (which I 
have often seen myself) and sell their daughters to the 
brothels—which is in fact quite a common practice. This 
side of the Japanese also was demonstrated at the time of 
the great earthquake. Several thousand Korean coolies 
were then working in and around Tokyo. Somehow the 
false rumor was started that these Koreans were looting 
and were murdering the Japanese. The Japanese young men’s 
societies armed themselves with sticks and clubs and ran 
down and beat to death every Korean whom they could 
find, and incidentally killed about a hundred Chinese. This 
innate cruelty was also shown later in the Japanese treat- 
ment of American and British prisoners of war. The world 
was shocked by the revelation of this cruelty, but the world 
had forgotten that one of the primary purposes of Commo- 
dore Perry’s visits to Japan in the 1850’s was to compel 
the Japanese to accord humane treatment to American sail- 
ors shipwrecked on the shores of Japan and taken captive 
by the Japanese. Prior to Perry’s visits the Japanese had 
terribly mistreated these men. So you can see that it was 
not difficult for the Japanese militarists to transform the 
ordinary simple, kindly peasant lads of Japan into the brutal 
soldiers of the present-day Japanese Army. 

The Japanese military machine is not an over-night 
growth, as ours is, but was developed by long and very care- 
ful planning by the war lords of Japan. To develop their 
machine they used spiritual as well as. physical methods, 
somewhat similar to those employed by Germany and Italy. 
But Japan did not copy Germany and Italy in this; in fact, 
they employed those methods many years before Mussolini 
and Hitler were even heard of. The following are some of 
the methods employed: 

(1) In the first place they subordinated the individual 
to the state (which you will remember is one of the primary 
principles of national socialism). This came naturally to 
the great masses of the Japanese, who hal always sub- 
ordinated themselves to the family or the clan. The wise 
men of the early days of modern Japan simply transferred 
this innate sense of loyalty of the people from the family 
or the clan to the Emperor, who was brought out of se- 
clusion at Kyoto to act as head of the new military state. 
Until fairly recently this loyalty was a rather vague, im- 
personal sort of devotion, but during the past 10 or 15 
years, it has been developed into a blind, fanatical devotion 
almost impossible of conception to Occidental peoples. 

(2) In the second place they developed a national patri- 
otic cult. Japan has had many religions, but in an endeavor 
to provide a purely Japanese national faith, the leaders of 
Japan grafted onto the native Shinto the cult of Emperor 
worship and of glorification of militarism. Contrary to 
popular belief, ancient Shinto is a harmless religion—a 
peculiar mixture of primitive animism and ancestor worship. 
There are thousands of little Shinto shrines scattered over 
Japan, dedicated to the local tutelary diety, or to the fox- 
god or to some other god or goddess of the Shinto pantheon. 
The people go to these shrines to pray for a good harvest 
or for children, or for ather desired things, and at these 
shrines are held the annual local festivals. It was all very 
harmless and picturesque, until the military leaders super- 
imposed the cult of Emperor worship and extreme national- 
ism upon this ancient religion. The new cult, which is 


called “State Shinto” or “National Shinto” is the obnoxious 
part of present-day Shinto. In this cult, the Emperor, as 
the direct descendant of the sun goddess, became the spiritual 
father of the Japanese race, thereby uniting under him, as 
in one great family, all of the people of Japan. This created 
a strong unified national spirit. There would appear to be 
nothing inherently evil in the unification of a people, through 
Emperor-worship or any other means, if that unification is 
developed for peaceful purposes. The unification of the 
Japanese people, however, was engineered in order to de- 
velop an extremely, nationalistic, militaristic and aggressive 
nation. 

(3) In the third place, the military leaders of Japan 
propagated a martial spirit among the people. The Japan- 
ese people always have glorified and idolized the military 
virtues. As you know, the Samurai, the fighting men of 
ancient Japan, formed a privileged class ranking much high- 
er than the “heimin”, or common people, who were not 
allowed to bear arms. The ancient respect for the fighting 
man, growing out of this relationship, has been maintained 
and intensified in modern Japan. Various methods have 
been employed for this purpose, of which one has been the 
theater. Not much attention appears to have been given 
to the effect of the theater on Japanese life and thinking, 
but in my opinion it has been extremely important. Those 
of you who know the Kabuki theater know the type of play 
produced—stories of ancient Japan, of loyalty and sacrifice, 
with much sword-play and buckets of blood and tears in 
each act. Children are taken to these plays from babyhood, 
and grow up with the ideal before them of the swash- 
buckling, blood-thirsty Samurai of old Japan. This, again 
in my opinion, has had a tremendous effect upon the be- 
havior pattern of the Japanese soldier. I believe that when 
a Japanese soldier engages in a suicidal banzai rush, or blows 
off his head with a hand grenade in a last futile gesture 
of defiance, he is in fact picturing himself in the role of one 
of his heroes of the Kabuki plays. The showing of these 
plays, on the stage and screen, is encouraged by the military 
in Japan. Other means employed to promote a martial 
spirit among the people include the teaching of “bushido”, 
the ethical code of the Samurai, to the people as a whole; 
military drill in the schools, starting from the age of about 
10; and the inclusion in the school text books of tales of 
ancient and modern military valor. 

The more radical element in the Japanese army was not 
always content with the mere indoctrination of the peo- 
ple—some of the younger members of the radical element 
occasionally eliminated advocates of liberalism and democ- 
racy by force. You all remember the assassinations of 
Premiers Hara, Hamaguchi and Inukai and of Mr. Inouye 
and Baron Dan in the 1920’s and 30’s. These assassina- 
tions of liberal statesmen and business men are popularly 
supposed in Japan to have been encouraged by extremist 
groups in the Army. I was First Secretary of our Embassy 
in Tokyo at the time of the Army insurrection of February 
26, 1936, when old Admiral Viscount Saito, Finance Min- 
ister Takehashi and others were murdered. The Embassy 
stood on rising ground overlooking the area of operations 
of the insurgents, and consequently we in the Embassy had 
grandstand seats during the three-day revolt. It happened 
that I had occasion, during this affair, to be of some service 
to Saburo Kurusu, whom you will undoubtedly remember 
as the Japanese representative who came to the United 
States during the latter stages of our conversations with the 
Japanese in the last half of 1941. Kurusu was then at- 
tached to the Foreign Office in Tokyo, and his. residence 
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was in direct line of fire between the loyal soldiers and the 
insurgents. At five o’clock one morning, during a snow 
storm, the Army ordered him and his family to vacate 
their house. He could not get his car through the lines, 
«© he telephoned me and asked me to send my car for him 

d his family, since my car had a diplomatic license and 

ld go almost anywhere. So I sent my car, rescued 
Kurusu and his family and servants, and put them up in 
my house until the insurgents surrendered and they could 
return to their own home. 

Coincident with this intense indoctrination of the people, 
the spiritual preparation for war, and the elimination by 
force of liberal elements in and out of the government, the 
military leaders made the necessary physical preparations 
for aggressive warfare. These included compulsory uni- 
versal military service, which encountered little opposition 
in Japan, as the common people felt honored to be permitted 
to bear arms, like the privileged Samurai of old. A high 
birth rate was encouraged in order to provide cannon fodder 
for the military machine. So successful were the military 
leaders in that that there was created a serious problem of 
over-population, which the military then brought forward as 
stification for aggression upon Japan’s neighbors. A very 
theient spy and police system was developed and used to 
suppress all “isms”, such as socialism, communism, liberal- 
sin, pacifism and labor unionism, which would militate 
igainst the development of the totalitarian military state de- 
sired by the war lords. 

\s a result of all this slow but steady preparation and 
indoctrination, the military leaders of Japan now have a 
nation of regimented minds—a nation of people fanatically 
levoted to their Emperor; unified as no nation has ever 
een unified in the past, in its belief in the divine source 
of the race and in its destiny; willing to sacrifice themselves 
in order to achieve that destiny; and possessed of no inhibi- 
tions in regard to the methods to be employed. And sup- 
porting this nation of regimented minds they have an Army 
of some four or five million men, composed in large part 
of sturdy, tough peasant boys, inured from birth to hard- 
ship and well trained in the arts of war, including some, 
uch as jujitsu and wrestling, not ordinarily included in 
the training of soldiers in other lands. ‘The great bulk of 
that Army remains to be defeated—a long and bloody task. 
lL hey have—or perhaps one now can almost say “had”— 
1 good Navy and an excellent supporting Merchant Marine, 
which our Armed Forces are busy whittling down to a 
point where we can hope their importance in the Japanese 
war machine will be greatly reduced. They have also de- 
veloped industries—iron and steel, chemicals, synthetic oils, 
et cetera—coordinated with the war machine and designed 
to render Japan independent of foreign supplies in time of 
war. ‘Those industries are now gradually being smashed 
by our B-29 bombers, but we still have a long wav to go 
betore Japan’s war production will be seriously impaired. 

And that, briefly, is a description of the war machine 
which we shall have to defeat and to crush before the peo- 
ples of the world have been relieved of the menace of Jap- 
inese aggression. I said ‘‘the peoples of the world,” because 
it was, and I believe still is, the program of the extreme 
Jingoists in Japan to bring the whole world, as they say, 
“under the beneficent influence of the Imperial rule.” The 
conquest and the economic and political domination of East 
\sia were only the immediate aims of the Japanese war 
lords. They hoped to be able in time to mobilize the im- 
mense manpower and material resources of Asia behind 
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their war machine, and then set out on the conquest of 
the world. 


Fortunately they were stopped in time, or they 








might have succeeded in a part at least of their grandiose 
scheme of conquest. 

How did it happen that this seemingly invincible Japan- 
ese war machine failed in the first part of its program of 
aggression? Well, despite what the automobile and watch 
manufacturers say, no machine is perfect. They all have 
faults, and the Japanese war machine is no exception. For 
example, the military leaders of Japan lack an expert know!l- 
edge of anything except military tactics and their own code 
of patriotism and extreme nationalism. They particularly 
lack a knowledge of economics and of the psychology of 
peoples. As anyone with an elemental knowledge of econ- 
omics realized, the Japanese “Co-prosperity Sphere” could 
not possibly be a success without access to outside markets. 
It is true that within the so-called “Co-prosperity Sphere” 
there lie most of the world’s resources of rubber, tin, cin- 
chona, kapok, manila hemp and various other raw materials, 
but the people of Asia cannot eat or wear these things. 
Consequently the “‘Co-prosperity Sphere” has turned out to 
be a “‘co-poverty sphere’, with a ragged, hungry population 
hating their conquerors. For this, and other reasons, Japan 
did not obtain the cooperation and assistance from the peo- 
ples of the “Co-prosperity Sphere” which were necessary 
for the success of the first part of the war lords’ program 
of aggression. For another example, the treacherous Jap- 
anese attack at Pearl Harbor, disclosed a lack of knowledge 
of the psychology of peoples. It may be argued that Pearl 
Harbor was a highly successful stroke from Japan’s view- 
point, and it is a fact that it was a serious blow to our 
Pacific fleet, leaving the Japanese Army and Navy almost 
free for months to complete the conquest of East 
Asia. But it was also an enormous psychological and 
strategic blunder, and it will be the principal cause of Japan’s 
undoing. If Japan had gone to war, with the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations and a declaration of war before any 
act of war, about half of the American people might have 
said, “Oh, those nice little Japanese have been misled by 
their military masters. We will not be hard on them.” 
But since Pearl Harbor, and the absence of any expressed 
disapproval of that stroke on the part of the Japanese, the 
American people are united as one man in the determination 
to drive those “nice little Japanese’ back to their islands 
and to keep them from again over-running neighboring 
countries in a flood of aggression. 

This generation of Americans knows what it has to do. 
It has to defeat Japan, utterly and completely, and then 
to take such steps as may be necessary to destroy the vicious 
Japanese war machine, root and branch. After that, it has 
to keep watch that that machine is not rebuilt in our time. 
But how about your children and your grandchildren? 
Will they keep watch, or will they be deceived by those 
“nice little Japanese”? I have told you something of the 
intense indoctrination of the Japanese people. It will take 
generations to eradicate from the hearts and minds of these 
people the ideas of military power and of world domination 
which have been drilled into them for the past fifty years. 
Remember that the Japanese war lords themselves have 
said that this war will last for a hundred years—not this 
particular phase of the war, but the whole war against the 
western powers for domination of the world. With these 
facts in mind, who can be sure that, when the United Na- 
tions dictate their peace terms to a defeated Japan, the 


Japanese will not accept those terms with ostensible meek- 
ness, but with their tongues in their cheeks, preparing in 
their hearts to arise again in a generation or two, when the 
western nations are off guard? It is reasonably certain that 
in the future we shall have an international security organi- 
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zation to deal with nations bent on aggression, but the fact 
that such an organization is in existence will not entirely 
relieve our nation of the responsibility for the maintenance 
of constant vigilance, especially in the Pacific. It is impera- 
tive that Japanese aggression be kept in check, and we are 
convinced that the establishment of an international security 


organization for the maintenance of world peace will con- 
tribute greatly to this end, but it is also necessary that you 
and I never forget the deep-rooted military fanaticism of 
the Japanese, never forget the treacherous attack upon Pear! 
Harbor, and never forget that, as our President said recently, 
“Years of proof must pass by before we can trust Japan.” 


Our Responsibility to Keep America, 
American 


WHAT THOUGHTFUL MANAGEMENT CAN LEARN FROM THE LABOR VIEWPOINT 
By RALPH CHAPLIN, Editor, Tacoma Labor Advocate 


Delivered before the Seattle Executives’ Conference, Public Relations Section, 
Seattle, Wash., October 10, 1944 


HIS is one of the unexpected things. A discussion 

of this sort, with the labor viewpoint included, is quite 

unusual. It is a step in the right direction. Congratu- 
lations! I am not certain that I can be helpful. 

I do feel, however, that labor relations are going to be 
among the most important problems confronting our nation 
and our people in the next fifteen or twenty years. ‘The 
future of our American system, our free American System, 
will probably depend on how that problem is worked out. 

For more reasons than one, it gives me pleasure to 
participate in this program. 

First of all, certain elements in the Labor movement have 
declared, repeatedly and with emphasis, that what we are 
doing here, can’t be done. It never has been done. It never 
will be done. It is just impossible. 

Certain elements in the Labor movement have charged 
discussions like this are “Star Chamber” affairs, with the 
Labor viewpoint deliberately excluded—another capitalist 
conspiracy. I believe trouble can be avoided if we are willing 
to talk things over with the men who sign the paychecks. 

Anyway, here I am, for what I am worth. 

I think the record will show that not only I, but all of 
"sare sincerely trying to clarify our thinking on this vital 
subject of Labor relations. 

This “Ah, so pure” attitude on the part of either Labor, 
or Management, is wearing pretty thin. American citizens 
don’t contaminate one another when they get together to 
talk things over. We contaminate ourselves and everybody 
else when each of us stubbornly insists on working out our 
joint problems in a vacuum. That policy adds up to antag- 
onism and misunderstanding. We have had too much of that 
already. 

Some of us would rather die than do the sensible thing 
and reason it out together as we should. 

And that reminds me of a story, I would like to take 
time to tell, that belongs to Rod Olzendam, who is some- 
where in the audience, I am sure, and I am also sure all 
of you would enjoy hearing it, maybe after awhile. 

I want to go on with my presentation. 

I want to be perfectly frank with you in the beginning. 
I am not going to talk one way to you and another way to 
the “boys” back home, when I get back there. I am going 
to talk to you, not as a representative of a pressure group 
called “Organized Labor” or from the standpoint of anyone 
with an axe to grind. I am going to talk to you about our 
joint problems in terms of our common Americanism—our 
common responsibilities. 


I believe that the crisis that confronts us, the emergency 
we are in, demands a different sort of action than anything 
we have figured out in the past. Labor and Management 
cannot under any circumstances go ahead and work out 
a solution to the problem that faces us unless we do it to- 
gether. We should not wait until we get into trouble to 
work out our problems. We should get together before 
we get into trouble—in order to avoid trouble and to build 
up teamwork in production. 

Now, I have the feeling that there are certain among 
you (and that is understandable), who rather feel that 
Labor is in the doghouse, and I don’t mind telling you that 
as far as a great many of the Labor people are concerned, 
the N. A. M. is in the doghouse. 

Fifty to seventy-five papers are piled up on my desk 
every morning, and it might interest you to know a large 
part of them come from the C. I. O. Political Action 
Committee. They are spending money, these days, and the 
N. A. M. isn’t exactly popular. 

I want to say this, Labor is in the doghouse. 

Granted. 

And, the N. A. M. is in the doghouse. All employers 
who sign paychecks are in the doghouse. 

Well, we aren’t going to find any constructive basis of 
working out problems by remaining in our respective dog- 
houses. Maybe what we need is one big doghouse. Maybe 
that’s what we'll get, if we dont’ wake up, with barbed 
wire around it—like they have for free labor and free 
enterprise in Europe. 

I want to say this, for what it is worth:— 

The people who have put us in the doghouse and are 
smearing us intensively right now are the ones who put 
you gentlemen in the doghouse and who are smearing you— 
intensively. 

One thing at least we have in common is our enemies. Let 
me tell you we can be proud of the enemies we have in 
common because they are the enemies of America and of 
every worthy thing the word “America” has ever stood for. 

They are smearing the established Labor movement, the 
established American way of life, established American insti- 
tutions. They are smearing Congress—anything that stands 
in their way. 

So, we have that much in common. 

That isn’t a new thing. It’s as old as the Communist 
Manifesto, published in 1848. 

I want to be frank, also, in showing, if I can, in a word, 
the thing that puts me a little bit out of the orbit of the 
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lives of most of you gentlemen here today. It is not true 
to say that only businessmen oppose communism. Labor 
has as much—or more—at stake. No one could despise 
communism more than American labor unionists. No one 
has suffered more from the depredations of communist 
disrupters. 

I am rooted, definitely, in the Labor movement. I spend 
my life in it. It has been a career, but I haven’t made any- 
thing out of it, and I haven’t wanted to. I don’t want to 
now. I was doing what I thought was right, just as you 
people are doing what you think is right, but, I do think 
we should add things up from the point of view of doing 
what is best for America, and that is what I intend to do 
this morning. Some people want confusion, discord and 
chaos. ‘They thrive on it. We don’t. We want to avoid it. 

Let’s look at World War I and compare it with the 
situation that prevails today, as regards Labor relations. 

Labor relations are important and are becoming increas- 
ingly important. 

A contrast might help. 

Some of you remember the days during World War I 
when 50,000 lumber workers were on a strike, when they 
were forced to live in indescribable bunkhouses and sleep 
in muzzle-loading bunks, bunkhouses without shower baths, 
compelled to pack their crumby bindles from job to job. 
When they started to organize, they held their union meet- 
ings in secret, because every man’s hand was raised against 
them. 

Some of you remember the General Strike here in Seattle. 
Some of you remember when the Calispo and Verona shoved 
off from the Seattle Harbor to Everett, and some of you 
remember what happened there. 

I was a part of all that—rightly or wrongly. I am not 
ashamed of it. I was doing what I thought was right. 
I enjoyed that fight—and, it was a fight. The scars have 
not healed, yet—but, they are healing. 

I may be doing the wrong thing now in working for a 
different type of labor relations than those based on tear-gas 
bombs and pickhandles—but, I don’t believe so. If I am 
making a mistake now, I am as proud of this as having 
made the mistake in the other direction—and, there are 
plenty more like me. 

‘There are trends in the Labor movement which I think 
should be encouraged; there are trends that I think should 
he discouraged, in the interests of our National community. 
Employers have learned that it is better to deal with a 
reputable body of organized wage earners than with an 
unorganized mob—er with a political party. 

Labor unions are here to stay. 

Collective barbaining is here to stay. The men at the 
point of production and the men who sign the paychecks 
are both here to stay. 

Collective bargaining and Labor unions are a part of 
our free enterprise system. And the free enterprise system 
is here to stay. 

But the thing that opposes us, now, is a power greater 
than either one of us. It is not a local thing. It is not 
merely a national manifestation. It is worldwide and that 
trend isn't in the direction of private enterprise. It is in 
the direction of collectivism, of Sovietation. It is in the 
direction of the negation of all freedom. 

Now, we are talking about free enterprise, as citizens, 
and we have discovered this: that Labor is as much opposed 
to regimentation, duplicating agencies, general runaround 
and interminable delays that come out of a bureaucratic 
setup, as the employers are. 

We have discovered that we have that in common. The 


issue is greater than a mere political campaign. We must be 
organized as efficiently as the anti-American forces that are 
out to destroy us. 

In Tacoma, in 1942, Labor and Management held con- 
ferences to see if they could not work out a better system 
of labor relations than those that existed in World War I. 
It is an interesting story and I wish I had time to tell all 
about it, but I can’t. 

But let me give you this picture. 

I mentioned the old wounds, a hangover from the old 
days, not only on the part of Labor but on the part of the 
employers. That made it difficult to get together—to talk 
things over. Out here there are stubborn, strong, willful 
proud men, on your side of the fence and on ours. 

So, we had this in mind: If the industrial situation goes 
into a tailspin or becomes disorganized because labor relations 
are thrown out of kilter now as they were in World War I, 
what is going to happen to the present war effort? Are we 
going to repeat all those mistakes? Have we learned any- 
thing during all these years? 

When you are in a war, you can’t back away from it. 
Either you have to lick somebody or you are going to get 
licked. We can’t afford to get licked in this war. We had 
that in common. We sincerely wanted to put support for 
this war emergency on a realistic, workable basis, as far 
as labor relations were concerned and so, the Roundtable 
came into the picture. 

I was a kid out here in Seattle, in the early days. If 
anyone ever told me the day would come that 1 would talk 
to a group of men representing the N. A. M., I would have 
laughed in their faces. That was too terrible to contemplate. 
You wouldn’t even dare to admit meeting an employer to 
your best friend. If you were tempted to do it in an irrational 
moment, you wouldn’t admit it. Probably the thing is 
true with you gentlemen: You are willing to sit down and 
listen to a Labor man get up and talk to a group such as 
this, and Labor is learning to listen to the employer’s side. 
That is one of the incredible things that are happening, 
and let me assure you, will continue to happen. 

In Tacoma, we sat around our first conference table 
rather awkwardly here with the men who had held the 
whiphand over Labor and fought Labor’s effort to organize, 
but when we looked at them, they weren’t such bad fellows, 
they had American names and American faces, but they 
were tough and we were tough. We had taken them on 
in the past and hadn’t always come out second best. We 
weren't altogether afraid of them or they of us. They were 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat, and so were we, but 
neither side wanted to do it. One of our boys says:— 

“Don’t be embarrassed, Gentlemen, it hurts us as much 
to be here as it does you.” 

And, we did another thing,—and let me assure you, that 
was important—we both admitted that we had made mis- 
takes. We went back to the old days, in our minds, we 
reviewed lots of things that had happened, on the Employers’ 
side and on the side of the Unions. On our side of the 
Roundtable were men who had been tear-gassed and beaten 
up, men who had issued their challenge of defiance in the 
very teeth of the Employers. These were the men that had 
built up the unions, in spite of the efforts of the Employers 
and N. A. M. and all that; they were there. So were the 
other fellows. 

We said: 

“All right, if we are going into a discussion of the mis- 
takes that have been made, and who is responsible for what, 
we will spend the rest of our lives blaming one another. 
We won't get anywhere working out better labor relations 
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for now. We will be stirring up muddy water. It will not 
help to clarify the situation just to point our finger at 
somebody else—at one another. 

“But if we admit we were all to blame, that we have all 
made mistakes; if we agree to explore areas of agreement 
on the basis of our common Americanism ; if we agree to work 
together now in the interest of the war effort to try to 
find a basis on which we can keep production at a high peak 
as long as it is needed for victory, then we can get some- 
where.” That is where we started. 

That was in November, 1942, before Eric Johnston was 
talking about his “areas of agreement” and a long time 
before Dewey spoke about a possible ‘adult labor move- 
ment.” Both of those phrases have significance because they 
do sum up the thing we are reaching out for, groping for, 
at the present moment. 

There are trends in Labor unionism which should be 
encouraged and there are these trends that indicate Labor 
has come of age, that it has outgrown and is outgrowing 
petulance, and the same thing applies to the employer group. 
After all, we are grownup men. We are Americans. We 
are Christians. We are not living in a static society or under 
a static system. America is still dynamic. So are we. We 
are growing. We are not going back to those old days in 
labor relations or anything else. That past might have been 
inevitable, but it is dead. It is a page turned down. 

We are going forward. We are going forward to greater 
prosperity, greater unity, strength and solidarity as a Nation. 
We are going forward to a better understanding among all 
groups on all levels of American life. And that means 
talking things over, around the Roundtable. And working 
together as Americans for the best interests of America. 

Out of our Tacoma discussions came a Statement, in 
which, after months of talking it over, we decided that we 
wanted to ascertain just how much agreement had been 
reached—how far we had progressed. Those of you from 
out of town, those of you in Seattle, try it, sometime. It 
won’t be as hard as you think. You may fail, you may be 
discouraged, you may be disheartened, you may feel like 
giving it up, but don’t do it. Keep on trying. Send me a 
postcard and I’ll mail you the Statement. 

You will find just as good Americans in the Labor move- 
ment as you find anywhere else in American life. They need 
encouragement. They need support; that trend needs sup- 
port. We want you to know what this trend in the Labor 
movement is like. 

There is a lunatic fringe of Labor and there is a lunatic 
fringe of the employers. The lunatic fringe of Labor is 
playing into the hands of a possible dictatorship in this 
country, totalitarian in structure, just as the lunatic fringe 
of the employers is doing. The best way to get communism 
or fascism in this country is for Management and Labor 
to be trapped into a battle royal. 

What we are trying with all our power and effort to do 
is to raise labor relations—human relations—from the raw 
bloody-jowled level of the primitive, to the civilized level, 
becoming American citizens. 

I think it can be done. 


I am not in favor of paternalism either from the gov- 
ernment nor from private industry. Some people throw in 
the face of Labor that Labor has been “spoon-fed,” “‘coddled” 
and “pampered” for almost twelve years, and some people 
dislike us for it. We don’t like “coddling.” Gentlemen, we 
don’t like it from the government and we don’t like it from 
you. As Americans, we prefer to stand on our own legs; 
as Americans, we prefer to work out our problems jointly 
with you men, rather than with these thousands of briefcase 


carriers. “Latter Day Carpetbaggers,” as we call them. 

In all events, we can get somewhere with direct negotia- 
tions. We can’t the other way. Neither can you. 

When we can’t get together, we can fight it out. But 
let it be a clean fight. 

When I mentioned that a political campaign isn’t going 
to settle it, I had in mind calling your attention to a thing 
that I have seen, things that I have learned, as the result of 
intimate, close-up study and actual experience with some 
of these forces working for the disruption of the American 
Labor movement. I worked for Harry Bridges, you know— 
in San Francisco. 

You wonder why it was that Sydney Hillman could walk 
into the Democratic Convention in the City of Chicago and 
come within a hair’s breadth of taking it over. Why? There 
is one word for it. Not “Propaganda”—“Organization.” 
There’s plenty of propaganda and it’s a lot smarter than 
yours, gentlemen; but that isn’t the secret of communism’s 
power. The secret is highly efficient organization, 

If Labor rests its case on propaganda, Labor won't get 
to first base. If the employers of the N. A. M. or Chamber 
of Commerce rest their case on propaganda, they won't 
get to first base, either. There is only one thing that will 
do it and that it organization. Look into the background 
of the American Labor Party, out of which the Communist- 
CIO Political Action Committee grew. Check on the type, 
the structure of the organizational machinery that was used 
to make that high pressure blitzkreig possible. 

You haven’t got it, Gentlemen. Neither have we. 

You will talk over affairs of business but when it comes 
to selling distinctly American ideology to the American 
people, you haven’t got the answer; nor has the established 
Labor movement of America the answer, but we have got 
to find that answer, and I will tell you why— 

Because, if we don’t find it, the Hillmans and the 
Browders will. 

Communism is a philosophy born out of the gutter, born 
out of the lowest standard of living in the world, the peasant 
standard of Europe; born out of conditions under which no 
American could live, thrive or prosper, and yet it comes 
over to these shores and it represents the only thing that 
can contact the millions of the poor and downtrodden in 
this country with a message—with a ray of hope. This vile, 
subversive thing inspires young men to go out on picketlines, 
to run the gauntlet and go to prison and stand up singing 
while awaiting jail sentences. Young communists will do 
that, and are doing it because someone has given them a 
Cause, and taught them “all the answers.” 

Are we giving the Youth of America a Cause? Are we 
teaching them to look for the answers in the glorious history 
and achievements of America? Are we showing them how 
to look to America, and to the future of America for their 
hope and inspirations? 

Here is my point: This thing that we are trying to do 
must be organized, it must be organized on the basis of our 
personal responsibility. In the City of Chicago, there are 
between forty and fifty Communist Labor Schools, where 
young men and women learn parliamentary procedure, public 
speaking, labor journalism, all the tricks of the trade— 
infiltration, boring from within, disorganization—and they 
are turning out highly trained specialists in their field. There 
are such schools in every American city. They are training 
young Americans to be the termites and stooges of inter- 
national communism. 

Are we training our youth to go out and spread flaming 
Americanism to our people? 

I wish we were. 
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I do know the job has got to be done, and I know we 
have got to do that job together. There is no earthly reason 
why we should put it off any longer. Considering the re- 
sources of this country, the wealth that has been created in 
this country, the freedom we have enjoyed, the standard of 
human dignity that has been built up here, as compared 
with the rest of the world, there is no reason why we haven't 
got hot molten idealism to put into songs and public speeches, 
that will inspire American youth, in and out of uniform 
and the masses of the American people, not only now during 
the War Emergency, but afterwards, during that critical 
period that will inevitably grow out of this war. All we 
have is at stake. We are in danger of losing America by 
detault, due to the fact, we did not organize; we let the 
stooges and termites take over because we were twiddling 
our thumbs and talking to ourselves, each in our own vacuum. 
That is a general argument in favor of the Roundtable. 
Let me commend it to you. 

I want to finish up, if | may, by reading two items. 
I want you to keep in mind everything that you know about 
the strike situation, the labor situation in the past; I want 
you to keep in mind certain continuity of growth to a higher 
level, as the result of the intelligence and idealism and 
Americanism in the Labor movement of America as against 
the field and all foreign ideologies. 

A Pledge has been prepared for American employers on 
the basis of “I AM RESPONSIBLE”—You should read 
it. But right now I want to read to you the Pledge of an 
American Labor Unionist. This has been circulated, gen- 
erally, throughout the United States. It has been reprinted 
and distributed in New York City. It has covered the entire 
continental area, out here to the Coast, even down to the 
Deep South. It has been quite an experiment. It started over 
there in Tacoma. Our people, some of them, like it, and 
those that don’t like it, don’t amount to much, anyhow—you 
know what kind of people they are, how they line up in the 
Labor movement and how they will vote next November. 

Here is the Pledge: 

“I am a citizen and a member of organized labor in the 
State of Washington and in the Republic of the United 
States of America. 

“As in bygone days, millions of my fellow countrymen 
fight and suffer and die to save the freedom of that citizen- 
ship and that membership. Because I enjoy these priceless 
American privileges, I have clear and definite obligations 
which it is my bounden duty to fulfill. 

“As a citizen, I am responsible for the quality of govern- 
ment in my town, county, state and nation. I inform myself 
fully about candidates who are to represent me and my point 
of view and about issues. Then I register and I vote in the 
local primaries and in the local elections first, because I be- 
lieve in local self-government. Then | vote for State and 
National officers. 

“As a member of organized labor, I am responsible for 
the strength of my union, one of our basic American institu- 
tions. I - know that the organized labor movement, through 
the mechanism of collective bargaining between representa- 
tives of private employers, is responsible for my hours, wages 
and working conditions. 

“T will not now walk out on the men who have honestly 
and faithfully labored for half a century to build up col- 
lective bargaining between private employers and employees 
in America. I am responsible for attending well-planned 
union meetings regularly. I will take part in the discussions 
and I will vote on every issue. 

“T am responsible for building up the solid constructive 
power of my union in the New Post-War America which 


is beginning to emerge. Looking ahead I know that with- 
out continucus production there can be no employment, 
wages, products and dividends to distribute regularly. I 
know that any action which impedes production on the part 
of either capital, labor, farmers or government harms all. 
I know that every action that encourages production helps 
me and each other person in these groups. 

“T am responsible for voting to continue and strengthen 
those measures that keep industry, commerce and agriculture 
free, competitive and progressive and to vote against those 
measures that hold industry back from offering the largest 
possible number of steady jobs through steady production. 

“If I do any less, I cease to be a citizen of the United 
States and a member of organized labor in spirit. I become 
irresponsible and demonstrate my ingratitude for the sacri- 
fices made for my citizenship for the past 169 years and for 
the unflagging efforts that men have made for half a century 
to build up a strong, productive, cooperative, progressive 
labor movement in my State and Nation.” 

And, down below there is a line where you sign—‘“] Am 
Responsible.” 

The employers have done the same thing and by and by, 
we hope to have one for the President and one for the 
Preachers. And, one for the College professors. 

Now, some people said, in the beginning, that this was 
just a bright idea and that it wouldn’t last. They said 
“This is sort of an unnatural marriage between the two 
hostile elements in society, the employers and the wage 
earners, who are natural enemies, just like cats and dogs, 
and they will never get together.” Well, they predicted it 
would peter out, but it took root here, not only here in the 
Pacific Northwest and on the West Coast, but of all places, 
we are getting very encouraging reports from New York 
City, and if you can crack that town with this idea, I think 
you can crack anything and I want to tell you how that 
alleged “lovefeasting” adds up: 

We had a statement—I want to read it to you, it is very 
short—by Mr. Roe Shaub, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce at the Tacoma Roundtable, who stated what 
Labor thought was a fair position regarding the new type 
of employer-employee relations :— 

Don’t misunderstand me—we shall have our differences 
in the days to come, lots of differences, of course, that is 
human, it is natural. We only progress by having adver- 
saries; if we don’t happen to have one handy, we make one 
up. We play football, we compete, we like it that way, 
but let’s be perfectly clear about it. 

“We intend to lay down clean rules of play in the days 
ahead, rules which together we draw up; then we will call 
in a referee from the government to keep us playing ac- 
cording to those rules, not to play on both teams and referee 
too, but to referee. 

“That’s the way we have set our sails, that’s the course 
we intend to take; we believe that by going in this direction 
we can meet and overcome all adversaries encountered on 
the way. 

“The Tacoma spirit of freedom is unbeatable in war, we 
have proved that. It can be unbeatable in peace, also. It 
remains for us to prove that. I believe we can.” 

That was what Mr. Roe Shaub had to say about the new 
relationship, and, personally, I think it is fair enough. We 
start from there. Our unions are not perfect, no. (Some- 
times I hope, frankly, and off the record, Westbrook Pegler 
never finds out as much about the seamy side of the Labor 
movement as I know.) But on the other hand there are 
things that I know about the Labor movement and things 
that have gone into the making of the Labor movement, 
that | am mighty proud of, and I think that goes for busi- 
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ness. And that goes for our form of government and our 
people. 

With all our mistakes and blunders the worst of our Amer- 
ican institutions, communities and states are better than any- 
thing that any other section of the globe has to offer. The 
trouble is that most of us won’t appreciate our America until 
somebody tries to take it away from us. 

We are not perfect, but we are Americans and we can 
work this problem out the American way. We are not going 
back to the old order of things. We are not going back to 
exploitation, to long hours; we are not going back to the open 
shop, we are going to find out a better way. From now on 
we must learn to do our job together. We are going forward, 
not backward. There is no reverse gear for America or 
Americanism. 

The employers are on the spot and so is Labor; the em- 


ployers are outnumbered and so is Labor outnumbered, 
they are outnumbered in the world, outnumbered in the 
United States. The trend is, altogether, in the wrong direc- 
tion. But we have got to stick together in whipping this 
monstrous thing that is creeping upon us—something like 
the return of the ice age. We are both going down together, 
if we aren’t careful; the other fellows will take over and 
the boys with the briefcases will go around to your offices 
and factories and our unions and say: “All right, men, 
move out. The American way didn’t work so we are going 
to make the other way work.” 

It is our responsibility, our personal responsibility, of each 
one of us, to keep America, American. We owe it to Al- 
mighty God, to our forefathers and to generations of Ameri- 
cans yet unborn to accept all that is implied and all that is 


added up in the words, “I AM RESPONSIBLE.” 


American Mission 


A WORLD CULTURE THROUGH EDUCATION 
By JAMES MARSHALL, Member of the Board of Education of the City of New York, and Vice-President 
of the American Association for an International Office for Education 


Delivered at the annual convention of the Colorado Education Association, Grand Junction, Col., October 26, 1944; 
and at Denver Col., October 27, 1944 


HENEVER I come to Colorado—and I have been 

here quite a number of times now—I am impressed 

by how far away you are from the great world be- 
vond the Rockies and the Alleghanies—not so far in miles 
—tragically near in miles in this age of super-bombers and 
robot-bombs—but far away in spirit. We who live on the 
coasts would do well to come more often to the Central and 
Rocky Mountain States to understand with greater sym- 
pathy the feeling of remoteness and security that these great 
distant spaces bring. You, too, would profit by occasional 
visits to these regions where close commercial and frequent 
cultural contacts with lands beyond the oceans cause the 
inhabitants alternately to relish and to dread those contacts 
and where we do not have the sense of security which 
mountain ramparts bring to you. 

In war time we can see eye to eye on the proposition that 
we must defeat our enemies and do all in our power to 
beat them rapidly and decisively, to keep them from our 
shores and to spare as many lives of our own young men 
as we can. But in peace you tend to be blind to the mote 
of your remoteness and we tend not to see the beam of 
the outer world in our eyes. I believe that this blindness 
comes from our common failure to think more in terms of 
action, less in ideas or quotations—and, of all people, we 
who are connected with education are the most prone to 
this form of failure. 

Our tendency to think in verbal terms rather than in 
those of action has confronted us with problems of peace 
without a national program of action in peace. In a last 
minute desperation—and of all times in the throes of a 
presidential campaign—we are seeking in terms of action 
and behavior for the meaning of the glib phrase “winning 
the peace.” 

What are the problems of winning the peace? So far 
those which have received important attention relate to 
economics, boundaries and the policing of aggression. Much 
of this attention is still verbal. If action is planned we 
know little or nothing of the plans. It is true that concrete 
suggestions have been made by the Bretton’ Woods Con- 


ference concerning the stabilization of currencies and financ- 
ing long term loans for rehabilitation or the development 
of industry in countries financially strapped. So far so good. 
If international commerce is to start again businessmen 
must have some certainty of the value of the dollar, the 
pound, the kroner, the ruble, the yen or any other currency 
in terms of which their transactions are made. A sort of 
cooperative loan association of nations is necessary, too, if 
Europe and China are to be able to restore their railroads 
and heavy industries destroyed by the war. Credit must be 
pooled if the poor and impoverished nations are to be in a 
position to restore or improve their standards of living; and 
if they are to be able to buy from us they must have goods 
as well as raw materials to sell to us. 

So far so good. There was also a conference on food 
and agriculture held behind closed doors. We know nothing 
of these peace plans. Perhaps they include plans of action 
which will give meaning to the bare words of the Atlantic 
Charter concerning raw materials. We do not yet know 
what action is proposed to give life to those words. 

Those conferences are important moves towards a func- 
tional collaboration of nations but they are still too fluid 
to support popular interest or to enlist popular support; 
and it is on the support of people, not just of government 
officials, that institutions for peace must be founded. I shall 
have more to say on this point. 

We hear rumors, too, of new boundaries for Russia and 
China, Poland and Germany; that Britain intends to hold 
her own; that we plan to hold new bases in the Pacific. 
These, too, are matters vital to the winning of the peace. 
Above all else, boundary settlements will determine whether 
the tone of our attitude and that of other peoples towards 
the peace will be aggressive or cynical or enthusiastic. 

The matter of boundaries has importance because it in- 
volves a double psychological impact. First of all, will it 
orient the minds of people towards imperialism and irredent- 
ism—towards taking more land for exploitation in the man- 
ner of the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries or regaining 
lands formerly possessed as was the case with Italy and 
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Germany? If so, the climate of men’s minds must inevitably 
be aggressive. Or, will the territorial settlements be such 
as in the main to create a conviction that injustice has been 
done on a wide scale? If so, we shall lack a sense of moral 
rightness in the peace. But if we are to believe that the 
peace which is established ought not to be tampered with or 
risked, then we must have a conviction of its rightness. 

Then there is also the greatly talked of question of the 
international use of force to maintain peace and the organi- 
zation of the nations for that purpose. On these points the 
meetings at Dumbarton Oaks are focused. There seems 
to be a consensus of the leaders that the great powers of 
the world, perhaps with the assistance or consent of the 
smaller powers, should maintain peace by force. To this 
effect is the statement of Mr. Churchill on May 24th when 
he said: “For the purpose of preventing wars there must 
be a world-controlling council comprising the greatest states 
which emerge victorious from this war who will be obli- 
gated to keep within certain minimum standards of arma- 
ments for the purpose of preserving peace.” President 
Roosevelt indicated on June 15th that the executive council 
of the world body he was thinking of should include in 
addition to the great powers “a suitable number of other 
nations.” He set forth the purpose of an international or- 
ganization, which “would be to maintain peace and security 
and to assist the creation, through international cooperation, 
of conditions of stability and well-being necessary for peace- 
ful and friendly relations among nations.” Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms speak in similar terms and 
both party platforms provide for a world court. The Re- 
publican statement, however, adds the thought “that peace 
and security do not depend upon the sanction of force alone, 
but should prevail by virtue of reciprocal interests and spirit- 
ual values recognized in the security agreements.” The 
Soviet Government has proposed an international air force 
to maintain peace. 

Only the Chinese have as part of their program at Dum- 
barton Oaks emphasized the importance of creating an in- 
ternational agency to deal with the basic problem of educat- 
ing the peoples of the world in each other’s ways. 

There seems to be little dispute that in so far as Germany 
and Japan are concerned the nations can agree—and that 
we as a people can agree—to the immediate joint applica- 
tion of force to police our enemies and suppress aggressive 
acts on their parts. ‘The real issue arises as to the use of 
force to suppress aggression by other nations or in other 
circumstances. Shall the President, for example, have 
power without consulting Congress to use our army, navy 
or air force together with those of other nations in sup- 
pressing aggression by Britain against China or by Russia 
against Turkey or by France against Italy? 

Is there a fair distinction between the use of force to 
make eflective our victory over Germany and Japan and 
the use of force to maintain peace generally? I believe there 
is a fair distinction which has been clarified by Senator Van- 
denberg’s statement to Walter Lippmann, in which he said: 
“When I say that ‘the world’s criminals of today must be 
so permanently demilitarized that they can never back the 
criminals of tomorrow’ and when I say ‘to this end the 
immediate and continuous availability of allied (military) 
force is indispensable,’ I mean to set this problem off by it- 
self as separate from any other problem which may require 
the use of force.” 

‘This makes sense. It means that we shall see the war 
through against our enemies. It means that we shall not 
withhold our hands at the critical moment and permit Ger- 


many or Japan to catch their second wind as we did with 
Germany in 1918. It means that we shall rot allow them 
a minute between rounds to recuperate and come back 
with lethal blows when we have floored them this time. It 
does not follow—it cannot follow without overthrowing 
our American concept of constitutional government—that 
we should, to use Mr. Lippmann’s phrase “give a blank 
check in advance to the President to use the armed forces 
of the United States in unforeseeable and hypothetical dis- 
putes.” Only in a dictatorship could an administrative offi- 
cer have such power. In Great Britain the Prime Minister 
would have to have the consent of Parliament, because by 
the passage of a mere motion of lack of confidence Parlia- 
ment could oust the Prime Minister and reverse his action. 
Under our form of parliamentary system the President 
must have the support of Congress expressed through a 
resolution declaring a state of war. This is our method -of 
paralleling the British to secure ourselves against the arbi- 
trary action of executive power. 

When it is said that no blank check to use the armed 
forces of the United States should be given to the Presi- 
dent, must this mean that we should not have international 
organization or international police to maintain peace? 
Not necessarily. The real questions are the nature of the 
international organization and how it will be motivated 
and how controlled. What do we mean by policing the 
world? The question has been well put by Margaret Mead 
in her book And Keep Your Powder Dry: 


“When we talk of policing the world, this is meant 
to be a transition from armies to police, from seeing the 
world as a set of warring national entities to seeing it as 
one civic unity. Yet it would be well to inspect very care- 
fully the character structure which is developed among 
police, whose principal occupation is stopping other peo- 
ple from doing things, guarding the status quo, walking 
beats, keeping order, but unconcerned with what that 
order is. In order to give ourselves the moral authority 
of an order which does not yet exist, we would dub our- 
selves police instead of setting about the job of invent- 
ing an order worth policing. To call ourselves police 
of a non-existent, unplanned order is as idle as to dream 
that we, by ourselves, or with any one ally, can build 
the best world form which could be built.” 


What Miss Mead says is perfectly correct. You do not 
solve anything by merely saying that you will have police- 
men. Whom are they to police? Who is to direct them? 
What are the social aims of the people who have direction 
of the police? The Gestapo is a police force. There have 
been police forces in some of our cities tied up with gang- 
sters. The Holy Alliance following the Napoleonic wars 
regarded itself as a sort of police force to destroy all efforts 
on the part of the peoples of Europe to escape from serf- 
dom and the remains of medieval feudalism. 

What would be aggression and who should determine 
when a nation was an aggressor? Suppose that the Burmese 
were to attempt to revolt and set up a self-governing inde- 
pendent state of their own and the British poured in troops 
to retain Burma as a colonial possession, to hold their own, 
to use again Mr. Churchill’s phrase. And suppose China 
directly or indirectly were to give aid to the Burmese. Who 
would then be the aggressor, the Burmese, the British or 
the Chinese? Who would be policed and by whom? 

I raised these questions because it seems to me that they 
bring up a lot of matters which are related but which have 
not yet been considered as related subjects. The whole mat- 
ter of boundaries is involved in the question of what is to 
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be policed. The whole question of imperialism is involved 
in the question of what are the social aims of the people 
who are to control the police. 

Have we not learned by this time that we cannot settle 
the affairs of nations by force or by words? To quote again 
from Margaret Mead: 


“But, in a very terrible sense, our enemies still have 
the choice of weapons, for the very simple reason that 
the weapons, the tools we need to build a peaceful world, 
have not yet been invented. It is not merely that they, 
warring states, attacked us and so forced us to fight. It 
it also that in the intervals when they were sharpening 
up their weapons and refurbishing their arms, we had no 
alternative to offer that was good enough.” 


People will not stop fighting merely because they are told 
that it is wrong or wicked to fight. They cannot take that 
position because when they are confronted with enemies 
who do not respect the right of others to differ from them 
and who try to terrorize others, they must be met with the 
same weapons, the weapons of force, the weapons of aggres- 
sion. But it does not follow that the answer is police— 
unless we have also organized society in other ways to de- 
sire peace, unless we have established a culture in which 
force is regarded as a necessary exception and not a constant 
preoccupation. 

Let me put it this way. Do you think for a moment 
we would have a peaceful society if everyone were consid- 
ering continually how each move he might make would 
affect his position as a fighter? Yet that is what the foreign 
policy of nations has essentially been. We have moved with 
an eye to our prestige and our military bases. How far 
could a local police force be effective if the only function 
of government was the suppression of violence? The reason 
a police force is effective is because internally we have 
social organisms devoted to trying to recognize the needs 
and demands of our citizens and to adjust them equitably; 
and because, furthermore, in a general way—an imperfect 
Way it is true—we are united in a common belief that we 
want to work things out together. “What counts,” as 
Raymond Gram Swing has said, “is not the machinery but 
the will to use the machinery.” And what he might have 
added is that it is a sense of justice, of fitness, of the right- 
ness of a situation which sets off that will to use the ma- 
chinery and determine its use. 

There will be many injustices in the world but essen- 
tially organized society must accept the moral principle of 
justice as its aim. Thus we find that civilization pro- 
gresses as governments are founded not on arbitrary decision, 
not upon a posse comitatus, a gang of vigilantes, but based 
on law. This is implicit in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
This was the great tradition of Rome too. It was the tradi- 
tion of free France following the overthrow of the Bourbon 
tyrants. It has been the tradition of Anglo-American 
government. 

If we accept these aims, if we accept these principles, then 
the machinery for peace must be not merely a police force 
without law and without a tribunal to determine who is 
and who is not an aggressor. Nor can international organi- 
zation be just a series of agreements concerning the stabili- 
zation of currencies, banking and credit cartelization and 
the cost of raw materials. It must also contemplate an 
effort to build up economic standards. But above all else, 
the machinery for peace must bring about mutual under- 
standing and respect. It must, to use the phrase of psy- 
chologists, condition people around the world to desire mu- 
tual understanding and respect. 


If there is to be a machinery of peace that will be effect- 
ive, it must rest upon and be infused by a world culture 
which, at least in so far as maintaining the peace is con- 
cerned, is of one mind. There can be any number of differ- 
ences in other respects; there can be cultures which re- 
spect the assembly line, which revel in hand-work or which 
are devoted to agriculture and fishing; cultures devoted to 
capitalist ideologies or communist. There can be cultures 
in which religion and the philosophy of rationalism are en- 
throned and there can be cultures in which pragmatism or 
materialism or scientific method are most revered. In so far 
as the peace of the world is concerned, such cultural matters 
are for individual peoples or groups of people to work out 
to their own satisfaction. But if there is to be world peace, 
there must be general acceptance of the proposition that the 
release of aggressions through war is an evil thing, that 
positive steps must and can be taken to substitute other 
methods of obtaining satisfactions, and that war is not an 
inevitable human activity. Psychologists may argue as to 
whether aggression is an instinct or a drive or an acquired 
characteristic. I do not think, however, that they would 
claim that men were born with an instinct for war. Cer- 
tainly there have been civilizations and certainly there have 
been periods in all civilizations without wars. Warfare has 
been a useful and at times necessary social mechanism to 
achieve the ends of peoples and nations only because there 
was no other means of securing rights, of securing food, 
of securing justice, of securing dignity; or because there 
was no other effective method for suppressing hordes driven 
by hysteria that would not respond to ordinary controls and 
who knew no self-restraint. 

We Americans have taken one of the greatest wilderness 
areas in the world and in a minute part of the history of 
mankind have tamed it. In this new land we have made 
communication between its furthest corners more intimate 
and rapid than communication which exists between neigh- 
boring villages on continents whose histories go back beyond 
the written word. We have invented and used machines 
on farms to make it possible to eliminate want. There need 
not be hunger or malnutrition any longer in our land. We 
have invented machines to make life comfortable and varied 
and assembly lines to produce such machinery at a rate 
that can eliminate much of the drudgery and physical dis- 
comfort that has harassed men, and particularly women, 
since the dawn of history. We have through medical science, 
public health administration and hospitals almost doubled the 
life expectancy of Americans since the days of the Revolu- 
tionary War and removed the terror of plague. In spite 
of our lack of satisfaction with all that goes on in our 
schools and all the conditions under which teachers must 
work, we nevertheless have one of the most widespread 
systems of education in the world, and a higher proportion 
of our population which has gone beyond the elementary 
phase of education than in any land at any time. We have 
solved problems—we have solved them because at heart 
the American people is an ethical people. It is built upon 
stocks of all the world who came here largely because they 
had ideals which they believed could be realized here and 
nowhere else. And because the American people is an ethi- 
cal people it has had a moral drive to achieve and main- 
tain the four freedoms. It has devoted its best efforts to 
achieving and maintaining the right to think and speak 
freely, the right to worship freely and to the elimination of 
want and terror from among its people. Merely because 
we have not in all respects succeeded, merely because there 
are still persons and groups in this country which do not 
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like to hear unpleasant things said or reported or who are 
bigoted against Catholics or Jews or Negroes or Mexicans, 
just because there are still people living in squalor and at 
times in hunger, just because there are people who still fear 
unemployment or mob violence or discrimination, we have 
not become cynical or bitter or defeatist. We still believe and 
hope, as did our ancestors who settled in this land, who de- 
veloped it and enriched it and made it a continuing land of 
promise. Here is a vitality and a power based on this moral 
strength which can be tapped, and which I believe the Amer- 
ican people want to tap, to bring about a moral order in the 
world. 

It is not that we want other peoples to do things and 
see things and say things and worship things as we do. It 
is that we want a world which, if it is not respectful of 
differences, is at least tolerant of them, a world which will 
not just sit down and accept as inevitable that the aggres- 
sive tendencies in men must every so often fester and burst 
with the putrescence of war. We have a call for leader- 
ship. We have more security than any other nation in the 
world today and we can afford to take the chances of lead- 
ership better than any other nation in the world. 

That leadership, it seems to me, must be directed into 
channels which will develop international mechanisms 
for peace, in a world culture which wants peace. Instead 
of decrving the so-called isolationism which has existed be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Rockies, I would rather ex- 
ploit the feelings of security and optimism and the love of 
the quiet and peaceful pursuit of a self-reliance in life out 
of which I believe that so-called isolationism has stemmed. 
Let us combine this spirit of the great middle regions of our 
country with that of our seaboards, which look abroad, and 
let us inspire them with that moral drive, that American 
need to do things successfully in the belief that it is morally 
right to do things successfully. Let us take the leadership 
in evolving something better than a police force based upon 
the military strength of great nations. 

Nothing is more typical of our America than two phrases 
that have come from this war—one the statement of a G.I. 
who, when a reporter dove into his foxhole, exclaimed: 
“This is a hell of a way to earn a living’; and the other 
the statement of that chaplain in the Pacific who in the ex- 
citement of battle shouted, “Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition.” We are not an aggressive people which likes 
its wars. Almost to a man we regard it as “a hell of a way 
to earn a living.”” But what we need to do now is indeed 
to praise the Lord and pass a new kind of ammunition. That 
ammunition is a will to understand others and it is to be 
forged in classrooms. 

What does this understanding of others mean? It is far 
more than knowing something of the history, literature, 
economy, geography and language of other nations, even if 
we could possibly know any substantial part of what there 
is to know of these things. It means understanding as well 
the basic fears and hopes and drives of others. We must 
understand today, for example, why so many Russians fear 
us, are afraid that because we have a different social order 
we want to destroy theirs; and they must know similarly 
that many Americans fear Russia for the same reason. Our 
handling of the Polish situation and Russia’s part in it are 
evidence of such fear and have stimulated misunderstanding. 
We must understand that the British, a large part of whose 
economy has been destroyed by this war, are afraid that we 
will monopolize foreign markets which they require to re- 
build their country; and they must know that many of us 
fear their imperialism which may create dead areas from 
which we will be excluded. We must understand that China 








is afraid that Britain will keep its grip on Hongkong and 
that we will demand usurious terms to help rebuild China 
after the war, and that it fears Russian aggression in Mon- 
golia and Manchukuo; and China must realize that we fear, 
for causes deep in our own guilt-ridden history, races that 
are not white. It was Russia’s fear that Great Britain and 
we might gang up on her that was apparently the cause of 
the failure of complete unanimity at Dumbarton Oaks. 

After the last war we knew very little of these things. We 
did not understand the terror that Great Britain had of 
another strong power threatening it from the continent and 
France’s fears that Germany would rise again. We thought 
that we had done a job and could walk around the block 
for a while and we did not see for this reason that, lacking 
other assurances, France had to form her cordon sanitaire 
and Great Britain had to revert to the anxious role of bal- 
ancing power. We did not see, because we did not under- 
stand, the anxieties which were at the base of their actions; 
we did not realize that we contributed to bringing about a 
situation which must have led to further war. We would 
not accept war as a national end but we failed to find a sub- 
stitute for war as a method of expression of national need. 
In the international field we were neither destructive nor 
creative; we just sat tight. We did not fumble the ball; we 
did not carry the ball; we just lost it on the downs. The 
aggressors took it over. 

Our army, even our feeble pre-war army, maintained a 
war college. But the great peace-loving mass of the people 
had no peace college. There was no organized planning for 
how to maintain peace. There is none today. We cannot 
in this world hope for enduring peace if we are not pre- 
pared to accept a part in an international organization which 
in the limited field of international relations can declare 
law; we cannot hope for enduring peace if we will not par- 
ticipate in and abide by the decisions of a court established 
to determine claims between nations and empowered to 
adjudge the guilt of aggressors; we cannot hope for enduring 
peace if we are not ready to participate in the enforcement 
of such judgments based upon such law. 

As I said before, it is on the support of people, not merely 
of government officials that institutions for peace must be 
founded. Most of us will not give this support to words 
alone. We want those words to attach to institutions, to 
acts which become in turn symbols of our faith. If, then, we 
are to enlist people around the world in the support of 
enduring peace, we must provide institutions capable of 
action such as I have described. This is certainly a more 
just, a more constructive and, in the long run will prove, 
a more effective procedure than merely to establish an in- 
ternational police force, one more instrument of aggression, 
to keep ourselves in order. 

I have also suggested that to establish enduring peace we 
must create a world culture in which force will be regarded 
as a necessary exception and not as a constant preoccupation, 
that whatever may be the internal cultures of nations, in- 
ternationally there must be a general acceptance of the 
proposition that the release of aggressions through war is an 
evil thing and that positive steps must and can be taken to 
substitute other methods of obtaining satisfactions; that war 
is not an inevitable human activity. 

I do not believe that it would take much effort to make 
the American people almost unanimous on these points if 
they could feel certain that this world cultural idea was 
becoming grounded in other lands as well. I do not believe 
that the American people would be so resistant to the idea 
of world organization if they had more conviction that 
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their partners would not be states controlled by cliques and 
tyrants but were represented by governments responsible to 
their people. 

There would appear, then, to be a need for an interna- 
tional institution which would stimulate a greater under- 
standing by the nations and peoples of the world of each 
other, which would raise the level of educatien and would 
act both as a vehicle for the spread of cultural attitudes 
towards enduring peace and another institution upon which 
to center our loyalties. This is why many of us believe that 
it is more essential to create an International Office for Edu- 
cation than to create an international police force—more im- 
portant, too, than an international court. 

For, unless there is a readiness on the part of the people 
of the world to accept responsibility in an international set- 
ting and at the same time a capacity in the people to under- 
stand and control their international institutions, those in- 
stitutions may too readily be abused by the official tech- 
nicians who happen for the moment to be at the controls. 

In some respects, an international agency for education 
would be analogous to the International Labor Organization, 
with its function of stating industrial labor standards, 
gathering statistics and other information, and stimulating 
international arrangements in the labor field. In its broader 
phases, however, such an educational body would be more 
aptly described as an international engineering or consulting 
service for education. 

The most obvious task of such an agency is to set standards 
of education at various levels, such as elementary, secondary, 
university, and adult, so that in developing schools and 
universities, nations may know the consensus of opinion as 
to how they ought to gauge success or failure, how many 
years children should be entitled to schooling, and in what 
fields children and adults should be enabled to improve 
themselves. 

The two principal jobs of such an organization, however, 
are to offer leadership to school systems and to assist in in- 
ternational understanding and good will. 

An international office for education could on request 
give expert advice to schools and school systems in all parts 
of the world. Only a small part of the population of the 
world is now living in lands in which education has de- 
veloped to such an extent that it reaches the great mass of 
the people, and if education is to spread, nations without 
such educational coverage will require the aid of technicians 
from other lands. 

Such an organization can assume leadership in assisting 
the nations to meet through adult education the problems of 
adjusting demobilized armed forces and workers in war 
industries and of the resettlement of refugees. Many new 
tasks will have to be learned by people if the world is to 
make its devastated areas and industries fruitful and pro- 
ductive again. Many people will have to be helped through 
education to find a security which they have never known 
or which was blasted by the bombs of war and replaced by 
the anxieties of homelessness. 

Such an international organization could also set up 
schools for administrators and teachers to train personnel 
for those countries which after the war will be inadequately 
staffed and which will not at first be able to set up their own 
schools for administrators and teachers or which will lack 
the background for such an enterprise. We must never 
forget that there are not only vast areas in which there have 
never been many trained teachers or school administrators 
but also areas in which, accompanying the shattering of 
physical equipment, there has been a liquidation of personnel. 


Such an organization, too, could recommend and super- 
vise the distribution of funds to repair devastated school 
systems and universities and stimulate new ones if the 
United Nations determine upon a policy of relief and re- 
habilitation of schools. Rehabilitation, however, is only one 
area, and it is to be hoped only a temporary phase, of in- 
ternational education. It is, therefore, a mistake to head- 
line this phase, as unfortunately our Department of State 
has been doing. 

In addition to these functions of leadership, an interna- 
tional organization for education can provide a much needed 
center for the exchange of experiences and techniques in the 
field of education and cultural relations. School systems 
and nations, even school systems within each nation, tend 
towards provincialism. Men gain understanding and ac- 
ceptance of one another by pooling experience and ideas. 
Schoolmen can transmit these gains to the systems which 
they represent. 

Such an organization can, through government support, 
facilitate the international exchange of students, professors, 
scientists, and artists. It can create commissions to prepare 
curriculum materials to bring about better international atti- 
t:des and understanding. Never again should our schools be 
ut in the position of having to depend upon the propa- 
ganda agencies of other lands in order to learn of those 
lands. This gave the Axis nations an easy opportunity to 
prepare in the minds of foreign peoples those doubts which 
were the first nutriment of the fifth columns. 

Finally, such an organization can set up commissions to 
stimulate bilateral and other agreements between nations, 
and to eliminate from their textbooks matter causing inter- 
national ill-will, or contempt or misconceptions by one 
people of another. The Scandinavian nations have led the 
way in the matter of encouraging international understand- 
ing through textbook revision. Just think what similar 
action might accomplish in regions of mutual national sus- 
picions such as the Balkans. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the idea that we can 
win the peace merely by destroying our enemies. Let us not 
be confused by the suggestion that the powerful nations of 
the world can, with or without the collaboration of smaller 
nations, maintain enduring peace through the instrumental- 
ity of a police force uncontrolled by law, uninspired by a 
craving for justice and undirected by any other institutions 
authorized to establish law and proclaim justice. Let us 
not imagine that such institutions as we may set up or such 
treaties of peace and good will as we may sign will work of 
themselves, will be anything more than ink on paper and 
bureaucrats in office, unless we raise the level of education 
and make possible the communication of our ideas and ideals, 
our hopes and our fears between the peoples of the world. 
Let us not close the book of this war with the words “Peace, 
Peace when there is no peace.” 

The antithesis to war is not absence of gunfire with guns 
cocked; it is not an interlude between fighting filled by 
psychological warfare. It is an affirmative thing; it is com- 
prised of those very things which are the foundations of our 
ethics, the moral basis of our religions and the practices of 
our democracies. There is a call for leadership, a call to 
the moral sense of America, a call to the old Yankee ca- 
pacity to make anything with a jack-knife and a piece of 
string, a call to our American drive to make a success of the 
things we enter into. There is a very special call to Amer- 
ican teachers to assume leadership in presenting to the world 
their knowledge that education does not have to lead to 
destruction and death but can open avenues to peace and 
plenty. 
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Medical Insurance Plans 


WHICH SYSTEM WILL GUARANTEE THE BEST MEDICAL CARE? 
By Dr. MORRIS FISHBEIN, Editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Iil. 


Delivered before the National Physicians Committee for the Extension of Medical Care, 
New York City, November 27, 1944 


began talking about trends long, long ago. One of 

the very earliest of physicians, back in the time of 
Hippocrates, had a very interesting statement to make about 
trends. He said: “Observe well the trend of the disease 
and if it be upward and toward health, then shall the 
physician do everything possible to encourage that trend. 
But if it be downward and toward death, then shall the 
physician interfere and do everything possible that he can 
to prevent the coming of death.” 

The American medical profession observed a good many 
years ago—I suppose now at least thirty-five or forty years 
ago—the beginning of what was estimated to be a trend 
toward collectivism in medical practice. They observed the 
desire of a great many people to take all of the people of the 
United States and put them under a single system as far 
as concerned the provision of medical care, to take all of 
the physicians of the United States and get out a standard- 
ized doctor to provide that medical care. 

This, of course, they did without any regard whatever 
for the nature of the human being or for the nature of what 
constitutes a good, scientific doctor. It was the idea, in other 
words, to place upon the medical profession, the burden of 
a system of dictation of medical practice, which the medical 
profession of this country has never seen fit to adopt. 


H VERYBODY talks about trends nowadays. People 


THe Scientiric Meruop 


The trend of medical practice in the United States has 
been guided in the past forty years by what we call, in the 
practice of medicine and in medical research, the scientific 
method. The scientific method is a technic by which one 
experiments in the laboratory or elsewhere on a small scale, 
with the idea of determining, first of all, the fundamental 
facts that are necessary for progress, that are necessary to 
make certain first that one follows the doctrine of the Hip- 
pocratian philosophy: primum non nocere—in the first 
place, do no harm. That is a motto of medicine that has 
gone back many thousands of years. 

But the social experimenter has never been guided by a 
similar motto. He has never realized the importance of that 
doctrine that one should, in the first place, do no harm. 

You have heard here today some of the results of the 
preliminary experimentation that has been going on in the 
United States for a matter of forty years in an endeavor 
to discover a plan or, if need be, a hundred plans for the 
provision of good medical service to the American people. 
1 have no doubt that we are beginning now to determine 
some of the basic facts necessary te supply medical service to 
the vast majority of the American people, medical service 
of a high quality, not dependent on a deterioration of medi- 
cal education, not dependent on the abolition of progress 
and of medical research—that we are endeavoring to 
develop a technic for meeting the costs of medical service, 
without breaking down the quality of medical service. It 
is the quality of medical service that has been the number 
one concern of the medical profession in their consideration 
of various plans. 


Doctor-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP 


Certain things about which you hear a great deal are said, 
by the vast majority of physicians who are presumed to know 
something about medical practice, to be basic to a high 
quality of medical care. One of these is mutual responsi- 
bility between doctor and patient. Another of these is said 
to be free choice of physician. 

In the advance of scientific medicine, particularly in the 
past ten years, we are gradually departing, in the progress 
of medicine, from that concept that a human being was a 
collection of organs and tissues and fluids, with which one 
could deal wholly in the laboratory and come out with a 
satisfactory result. Probably the greatest step in recent 
progress in medicine has to do with that phase which is now 
being tentatively called psychosomatic medicine: the idea 
that every human being is an individual, composed of both 
a mind and a body, not just a collection of organs and tissues 
and fluids, about which I could say that reflex was posi- 
tive and this test was negative and, therefore, this was all I 
had to do to get the patient well. be 

You have to have mutual responsibility between doctor 
and patient, understanding of the patient as a human being 
by his physician. And that means the very apotheosis of in- 
dividualism. It is that type of individual relationship be- 
tween doctor and patient that is bound to suffer in any plan 
for meeting the costs of medical care that is based wholly 
on collective payment and collective delivery of medical 
service. 

Many of the plans that are being developed in the United 
States are experimental to the extent that they deal princi- 
pally with collective payment for medical service. What you 
have heard of here today are the plans developed by industry 
to enable the worker to meet the hazards of the costs of 
medical care. 


PROPAGANDA VERSUS FACTS 


You will hear from the opponents of what the medical 
profession and the National Physicians Committee and sim- 
ilar groups are trying to do, that the medical profession of 
the United States is opposed to insurance against the costs 
of sickness, that the medical profession is opposed to group 
payment for hospitalization and is opposed to group pay- 
ment for medical care. But you must bear in mind that these 
people are not at all concerned with facts; they are con- 
cerned primarily with making propaganda against the 
medical profession as the chief agency with which they are 
contesting for the administration of medical service to the 
American people. 

It is the desire of a considerable number of these propa- 
gandists that the control and administration of medical serv- 
ice shall be wholly in the hands of lay political govern- 
mental directors. It is the desire of the medical profession 
to show, in its understanding of the needs of medical care, 
that a medical service that is not guided in its administra- 
tion and controlled in its administration by the medical pro- 
fession is bound to suffer from all of those difficulties which 
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any governmental, politically-administered machine under- 
goes. 

To show that they have not even kept their statistics up 
to date, this independent and only partial survey now con- 
ducted by the National Physicians Committee indicates 
that there are in the United States at least 17 million 
people covered by the Blue Cross hospital plan, which is a 
partial insurance against the costs of medical care. It 
shows further that there are in the United States some 
18,000 industries which have insured their employes, in 
whole or in part, against various portions of the cost of 
medical care, and that the number of people covered is 
approximately 18 million. 


Tue BurEAucCRATIC Way 


It is, of course, to the interest of those who are endeavor- 
ing to claim that private initiative and industry are incapable 
of doing this task to show that very few people want to be 
cared for in that particular manner. It is to the interest of 
those who are opposing medical society plans, which are now 
being carried on definitely in twelve states and in course of 
development in perhaps ten others—it is to their interest to 
show that state medical society plans do not réally reach the 
people. It is to their interest to show that the only way to 
reach the people is something compulsory, administered 
from Washington. And if you cannot have that, they say 
you might just as well not have anything. That is not the 
scientific method. 


Types oF INSURANCE NEEDED 


A study of the development of the various plans indicates 
that we are now in process of very active evolution. Of 
more than 1,300 firms reporting in this survey on specific 
plans. Sixty per cent included specific sickness benefits, 77 
per cent hospitalization, and 58 per cent included the costs 
of surgical care. 

This question as to just how much a medical-care plan 
shall cover is one of the most important of the undetermined 
questions in the field. Every survey that has been thus far 
conducted indicates that something between four and five 
per cent of the persons who are offered complete coverage 
say that they want insurance against ordinary medical costs. 


I:tino1is CouNTy EXPERIMENT 


A plan now in process of development in Winnebago 
County, Illinois, which is an endeavor to insure every per- 
son in one county against all of the ordinary costs of sick- 
ness, has found it necessary to introduce that principle which 
arose in motor car insurance under an experimental basis— 
the principle of the motor car insurance of the first twenty- 
five dollars being deductible or the first fifty dollars being 
deductible, in order to arrive at a premium that people 
could afford. 


First Two Visits DEDUCTIBLE 


They have found it necessary to introduce into their 
policy, the idea of the first two visits being deductible. In 
other words, for the ordinary cough or cold or headache 
or pain in the back or sore toe that somebody gets, it is 
the idea that that will not come under the insurance cost, 
but anything requiring more than two visits would then 
require payment of the physicians through the insurance 
funds. 

Nobody knows how well that is going to work or whether 
or not the vast majority of the people will be interested 
in that particular feature. It is quite certain, however, as 
shown particularly by Dr. Robinson’s surveys, that tre- 






mendous numbers of Americans do want group protection 
against catastrophic illness and against the costs of hospitali- 
zation and surgery. 


Sounp Basis NECESSARY 


You might have said that we should have established 
these things thirty years ago or forty years ago, but I can 
assure you that forty years ago and thirty years ago and 
twenty years ago, insurance companies, the medical pro- 
fession, economists, and many other people were trying to 
get together the necessary” scientific and factual data on 
which they would be able to calculate costs so as to develop 
policies that would mean something from a scientific, fi- 
nancial standpoint. 

It is very easy to set up certain costs with the idea that 
you are going to meet a certain premium but, obviously, 
if the service offered does not meet the need, the insurance 
will not be successful. If the costs are beyond the ability 
of the purchaser to pay, that type of insurance cannot meet 
the needs successfully. And all of you who are insured in 
any way at all know how difficult that is. 


New LgcIsLaTION CONSIDERED 


The evolution of American plans, as I say, goes on apace 
and I have no doubt from a scientific point of view, that 
the growth of private industrial group insurance is going 
to be a tremendous and potent force against the threat of 
any governmental compulsory sickness insurance program. 

There seems to be no question but what labor, as repre- 
sented by the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the American Federation of Labor, has more or less com- 
mitted itself to the idea of expansion of Social Security to 
include a nationwide compulsory sickness insurance program. 

Senator Claude Pepper, who has recently been conducting 
a series of interesting hearings on the state of the health of 
the nation, has announced publicly that he is especially in- 
terested in medical progress and he proposes to introduce 
legislation to further the advancement of medical science 
in the United States. I have heard, and I have no doubt, 
that he is conferring at great length with many members 
of the medical profession, in an effort to determine just 
what he might offer in the way of constructive legislation 
in this field. I may be ignorant personally, but I have 
never yet heard that Senator Wagner, Senator Murray or 
Congressman Dingell made the slightest possible effort to 
confer with any representative physician in the introduction 
of their legislation to control completely medical practice 
in the United States. I believe that that may have some 
effect on the reception that kind of legislation gets from the 
medical profession. 

Now, those are apparently the things that are on the 
tapis in Washington having to do with the progress of 
medical care. 


Mepicine’s AMAZING Procress 


In the meantime, medicine goes forward. The advance 
of medicine has not been halted in the United States in 
the war period but rather has proceeded with an intensity 
that is the amazement of all of the other nations of the 
world. I can assure you, on a well-informed basis, that 
no other nation in the world, during the course of this war, 
has carried on and made medical progress, as has been 
made in the United States, and that our greatest task in 
the next five years is going to be some attempt to bring the 
rest of the world up to the point which we now occupy 
in medical achievement. Nowhere else in the world have 
they available the type of industry that has produced for 
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the United States, the great leadership in the production of 
the new remedies that mean so much for the promulgation 
of human life. 

I have often wondered how these insurance actuaries as 
they look at their statistics today with a view of calculat- 
ing rates suitable to meet the hazards of illness—to meet 
the hazard of the threat of death—can determine for them- 
selves the effects of the introduction of new remedies of 
the type of the sulfonamides and penicillin, of new technics 
for anesthesia, of new methods for the control of shock, 
and what steps they take to meet the tremendous advance 
that medical science makes today in controlling mortality. 

I can conceive of a period in the practice of medicine in 
the very near future in the United States when a patient 
will approach the operating room, thoroughly prepared 
against the danger of shock by preliminary narcotization or 
sedation, thoroughly prepared against the hazards of hemorr- 
hage and of shock by preliminary blood transfusion and 
blood plasma, thoroughly prepared against the hazard of 
secondary infection or peritonitis by preliminary treatment 
with several doses of penicillin administered either by intra- 
muscular injection or intravenous drip or in some other 
manner. And I can assure you that when the facilities be- 
come available and that when the material becomes avail- 
able, we may anticipate a reduction:in the hazard of mor- 
tality from practically all surgery that is beyond the possi- 
bility of calculation at this time. 


These are advances that come out of war. We have 
seen the death rate for pneumonia among American troops 
drop from twenty-eight per cent in World War I to a 
fraction of 1 per cent in this war. We have seen the 
death rate from meningitis drop from something like 
eighty per cent thirty-five years ago to three to five per 
cent at this time. And recently a physician at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station reported seventy-five con- 
secutive recoveries from meningitis—not one death until 
the seventy-sixth case! These things are unheard of. 


Or GREATEST IMPORTANCE 


And the advancement of medical science in the United 
States, with sufficient encouragement to research, with sufh- 
cient encouragement to maintaining the high standards of 
medical education that have been established by the medical 
profession on its own initiative and often under opposition 
from those who endeavor to deteriorate medical education 
in order to get a far greater number of less-educated phy- 
sicians, the advancement of the science of pharmacology, the 
advancement of the new technics of tremendous mass pro- 
duction of remedies, bringing down costs, for instance, of 
a product like penicillin of what might have been $400 for 
a million units to a matter of 68 or 70 cents if you need 
an awful lot or maybe $3.20 if you are just buying a mil- 
lion; the development of our atabrine to the point where 
we can say to the world that we are capable of producing 
two or three billion tablets per year, which may mean 
eventually the complete disappearance of malaria as public 
enemy number one of all mankind throughout the world; 
the nationwide proposal for universal examination of the 
chest of every human being, using the 4x5 film, for the early 
detection of tuberculosis, to be carried out again without 
breaking down the system, the technic of medical practice 
now carried on in this country—these things mean far more 
for the American people than any attempt to make a wider 
distribution of a low grade of medical care that will, in 
the vast majority of cases, not even be accepted by the 
people to whom you are offering. 


Do Tuincs “BETTER IN AMERICA” 


There came from Great Britain just within the past 
week an editorial in the British Medical Journal, pointing 
out that with the development of national health insurance 
in Great Britain there occurred thy most rapid rise in the 
sale of patent medicine directly to the public that had ever 
occurred in the history of that nation. And at the very time 
when in the United States we are proceeding even further 
toward the development of high-grade medicinal products 
that will do what the manufacturers claim they do and 
that will be what the manufacturers say they are, the British 
Medical Journal says, as a conclusion in its editorial, “They 
do these things much better in America.” 

I hope that our experience of the past will give all of 
the respect for American medicine that it deserves and make 
us more determined than ever to find our own American 
way, on the basis of private initiative and private responsi- 
bility, for meeting these problems that mean so much to 
the health and lives of all of us. 
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